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An Lxtruordinary case of Ascites, communicated to the Edi- 
tor by John Crawford, M. D. of Baltimore. 


Mr. R. C. (aged about forty-five), of a robust frame, 
florid complexion, and rather a free than an intemperate. 
liver, was attacked with a catarrhal affection, late in the 
autumn of 1806. It was at first attended with considerable 
pyrexia: afverwards it assuméd more of a chronic form >and 
hecontinued coughing from that time until the warm weather 
returned: it did not then entirely cease, and dyspnoea became 
often and increasingly troublesome ; the abdomen began to 
swell, his appetite failed and great weakness supervened. 
He consulted me on the Gth June 1807, when I found bim 
as above stated. I met Dr. M‘Kenzie thenext day. Af- 


. ter maturely considering the case, we concluded that the li- 


ver was diseased, and that an ascites was rapidly forming. 
Sugh remedies were exhibited as we deemed most expedient, 
and these. proving inefficient, Dr. Stevenson was consult- 
ed. Onthe 24th the increase of the abdomen having greatly 
advanceed, the dyspnoea proving very troublesome, and 
the undulation being conspicuous, we determined to proceed 
to the operation. Dr. 5. junr. perforated the linea alba 
about two inches below the ambilicus, when the stiletto was 
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2 Crawford's Cuse of Ascites. 

withdrawn, to our astonishment, biood of a dark modena 
red colour, and exact!y similar in appearance to blcod that 
had been taken from his arm a feiv days before, issued through 
the canula ina stream. As I managed the pipe, I feared 
that a preternaturally enlarged branch ofan artery had been 
wounded; butameoment’s reflection convinced me that this 
could not have happened: if it had, the blood must have is- 
sued from the wounded part and passed out by the side of 
the instrument; consonant to this first idea | grasped the in- 
teguments around it very tight, but with noeffect. As the 
canula passed into the cavity much beyond the wound, blood 
from thence could not have reached the pipe ; it was there- 
fore evident that it must have been from an accumulation of 
that fluid eittfer Contained within a sack or generally diffused. 


, 1 observed accurately the countenance of the patient.... 
r. S.- kept his finger on the pulse at the wrist ; there was 
no appearance of change in either, the stream was therefore 
permitted to run, nti! all contained above the perforation, 
was evacuated. When properly dressed, he was put into 
bed, and nosymptom of defectio animi occurred. Previ- 
ous to the operation, his pulse was remarkably low, and he 
was covered with a cold sweat, in which state he had been 
for twenty-four hours. Afterwards the pulse sensibly rose, 
and the moisture on the surface, perceptibly diminished. 


When the blood was measured jt filled seventeen pints. On 
examination the next morning, the surface, or serum, was of 
a dark bilious hue, the crassamentum had sunk to the bot- 
tom, was ienacious and of a very florid colour A circle 
adhered to the sides of the tub about an ineh broad, very 
glutinous, and of a whitish yellow colour, which wag: in- 
dubitably, the coagulable lymph. ‘This enquiry was made 
on the 25th, when his aspect was much improved, his pulse 
full and 84, and the dyspnoa was sensibly relieved. . He 
had rested well for several hours, and his skin had acquired 
a comfortable warmth ; the abdomen was reduced nearly to 
its natural size, his bowels were opea and he made water free- 
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ly ; he continued improving until the ¢7th, when he was 
seized with a diarrhea; the pulse sunk, the cold sweat re- 
curred, and he had a distressiag singultus. ‘To these symp- 
toms, coma succeeded. ‘The approach of dissolution from 
this time became hourly accelerated, and he departed on the 


third of Julyat4 A. M. 


As the circumstances of this case were so very singular, 
some of his friends joined us in solicitude to ascertain fiom 
whence the blood issued, but we were greatly restricted in 
our examination, es it was indispensably necessary that the 
measure should be concealed from those who were more near- 
ly connected with him. Under the integuments we founda 
very thick coat of solid fat; being naturally corpulent. <his 
was not diminished by his disease. ‘The cavity of the ab- 
demen contained about two quarts of water only tinged with 
blood, this subsequent secretion, therefore, coy!d not have 
proceeded from the same source with the fluid drawn off by 
the operation ; but was probably coloured by what remain- 
ed at that time. 


On bringing the intestines into view, they were covered 
with a black pigment resembling gun-powder. ‘The parts 
of them that were in contact with the stomach and liver, 
firmly adhered to these viscera. The omentum was very 
much contracted and consequently thickened, forming a belt, 
or semblance of an ox’s tongue, across the epigastric region, 
It was beautifully imbricated, both above, and below with 
scales, as regularly placed as ona fish, ofa bright straw co- 
lour. ‘lhe mesentery hada covering throughout the whole of 
what we were enabled to see, exactly similar. * The exter- 
nal coat of the intestines, and internal one of the peritoneum 
wege of a dark blue colour. ‘The liver did not appear to be 
:auch enlarged, nor were there any diseased appearances con- 
spicuous, in the superficial view which our time permitted us 
to take of it. In this we were so much restricted, as to be 
unable to ascertain the state of any of the other viscera, or 
to remove even the position of the liver or stomach. We 
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Were all (for there were two others present) perfectly satustied 
as to the cause of death, and were therefore less anxious to 


continue our research. 


* 


The condition of the Omentum and Mesentery affords 
ample subject for reflection. Could the scales with which 
they were furnished, laid on with so much order, and exhibit- 
ing sompuch beauty, have been the work of any of the parts 
with which they were confiected, orto which they were at- 
tached ? Is there any function attributable to the Vascular 
system, Competent to such atask ? ‘They can certainly repair 
many of the injuries to which they are liable, or such as the 
parts to which they are distributed, may be exposed to 5 they 
can even expell extrafieous bodies, conveying them out of 
ihe system, in a way that may most effectually obwiatea de- 
rangement of the parts over which they pass; evidencing of- 
ten an astonishing care, that organs necessary to life should 
not suffer, But in all their operations, a semblance of figure 
and structure to the parts on which they act, is ever conspi- 
cuous. Here either in figure or structure, there was no ana- 
logy to any other part of the frame ; here, therefore, we 
must seek for an @nalogy in some other of .the works of na- 
ture; we must conclude that the changes were effected by 
powers independent of.the body in which they appeared, 


The labours of the Polypi are more in ebaracter than any 
otherwith which we are acquainted, and if we can suppose 
that these made perforations tn_ the veins in 4heir viciaity, 
and that from their contents they’were nourished, we can 
then readily account for the phenomenon we have described. 
This is certainly theorising, but when a disclosure of causes 
is denied to our senses, we have no means of solving the 
difficulty, except by resorting to causes, which ocular demong 
stration satisties us are capable of producing similar effects, 
If our researches were sufficiently multiplied, I have no 
doubt of insects being found that form scales on bodies exe 
actly similar to those we have described. At present we 
know that the Polypi tribe are many of them very minute ; 
we see the numerous figures they construct ; some in the 
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shape of expanded leaves, others in the form of stones thar 
resemble the external appearance of the human brain, from 
whence they derive their name ; we are satisfied they form . 
immense beds of coral, eyen in so much as to cloak or to per- 


vert the current of rivers. 

We are furnished with examples too numerous of the 
smaller aninals being capable uf not only subsisting, but of 
possessing every requisite function, whilst they are residing 
in the human body, to doubt that Polypi-like insects should 
live there ; if so, there cou!d be no bindranee to their suffi- 
ciently multiplying to effect the work exhibited in the pre- 
sent case. If this mode of reasoning is admitted, we cat 
presume a cause to have been here present, @apable of im- 
bricating the Omentum and Mesentery with scales ; of per- 
forating the veins which go to the formation of the Porta, 
and of giving issue to their contents in sufficient quantity, to 
furnish all that we found. My mind cannot suggest any 
inore rational mode of explaining the phenomena in ques~ 
tion, 

weaeee dt quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti, si non, his utere mecum, 

The solution of the difficulty which IL offer, had it been 
conceived by the patient and his physician in the early stage . 
of the malady, by energétic management, it may well be 
conceived possible, that the evil might have been removed. 
It must be, then, well worthy of investigation, how far the 
alledged cause can exist, afid in what degree it is probable 
that it can often happen, [his would be giving some de- 
terminate object to the treatment, and it would tend to con- 
ciliate the minds of the diseased to the course that might be 
deemed most expedient to pursue. 


The discharge of blood in this case, is as far as my read. 
ing or experience reaches, new; and I should be happy to 
learn, if any such event, either in authors or from their own 
observation, has been ever met with, by any reader of the 

Lecorder, 
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RULES 
FOR THE RECOVERY OF THE APPARENTLY DEAD, 


Communicated ly James Cocxre, M. D. of Baltimore. 


"J. FROM SUBMBERSION, 


Ist. Remove the body from the water as speedily as possi- 
ble, to the most convenient place ; let the clothes be taken 
off gently, and let the skin be dried by the application of 
soft towels or sponges. Place the body on a mattrass or 
blanket, and cover it witha blanket. It is desirable that it 
should be on the back. Have the apparatus prepared. 


Od. Ixpand the lungs at the earliest practicable moment ; 
this may be done by introducing a proper pipe into the 
ylottis, if one is at hand, otherwise by putting the nozzle of 
«common pair of bellows into the mouth or nostril and 
working it, the air being prevented from returning by clos- 
ing the mouth and nostrils, and fom descending into the 
stomach, by pressure or the thyroid cartilage (or Adam’s 
apple). Ifneither the pipe and bellows nor the bellows 
ulone can be procured on the instant, it will be advisable 
to have the lungs of the patient expanded by the breath ofan 
assistant. Ifthe inflation of the lungs cannot be effected 
by these means, tracheotomy must be resorted to. In ¢i- 
ther case, after the air has continued about a minute in the 
Jungs, it is to be pressed out again, and the lungs are to be 
re-inflated, which alternation of actions is te be supported 
until signs of animation return, 
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3d. ‘The temperature of the place, in which an attempt is 
to be made to restore the apparently dead from submersion, 
should never exceed summer heat: When the temperature 
of the air and wateris about 60 degrees of Fabrenkeit, no 
additional warmth need be applied ; when the temperature 
of the air is below 60, a very gradual augmentation of it 
may be allowed, antil it has attained that point, beyond 
which it should not be increased by external means. ‘The 
air used in artificial respiration, will perhaps furnish as much 
additional heat as ought to be applied, before there are ob- 
vious symptoms of returning animauon. 


4th. Permit no unnecessary persons to be about the body, 
or to remain in the apartment, which should be frecly and 
fully ventilated. 


5th. Let ncither blood-letting, emetics, agitation, nor 
the fumes of tobacco be resorted to. 


6th. Electricity, if used at all, should be very cautionsly 
exhibited, and never until the lungs have been frequently 
filled with air and emptied alternately, for the space of three 
or four hours, except in cases in which the subjects have 
been long under water, then electricity may be used earlier 
in the process, as a desperate remedy. 


7th. Stimulating applications to the senses, must be inef- 
fectual, until animation is in some degree restored, without 
which there can be no sensibility. 


Sth. The application’of cordials to the stomach and stimu. 
lating injections to the intestines, can enly be useful after a 
passage for the blood, through the lungs, has been opened ; 
they should not, therefore, be introduced, before the lungs 
have been several times completely filled with air and emp- 
tied alternately, after which they may be serviceable ; but 
nothing of greater bulk than four or five ounces of brandy or 
wine, or diluted agua am..oni@, or compound spirit of Jas 


vender, should ever be thrown into either the stomach or 
intestines, 
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‘OhF Every degree of frietion is to be carefully avoided, 
until the lungs have been several times expanded, and the 
heart bas relieved itself of its distension, after which, friction 
should be sedulously and unremittingly made, for four or 
five hours, or until the circulation is re-established.» Fric- 
tion skou!d be made only with the hand, lubricated by oil, 


er with a piece of soft flanne!, and always from the ends of 
the extremities towards the body. 


10th. Persevere. 


Il. FROM sUFFOCATION BY NOXIOUS VAPOURS, AND 
FROM THE EFFECT OF LIGHTNING. 
Place the body in an airy situation ; imitate the process of 


respiration for some time, by alternately introducing into 
and expressing from the lungs, oxygen or atmospheric air, 


after which friction may be allowed. ‘Throwing cold wa- 


ter repeatedly on the face and breast, has been found service- 
able in these cases, and may be practised immediately after 
the inflation of the lungs, or before if the necessary apparatus 
isnotat hand. The affusion has been dcemed by some 
persons more efficacious, when a portion of vinegar was 
‘mixed with the water. 


III. rromM HANGING. 


Inflation of the lungs, is certainly a remedy of the high- 


est consequence, in this case ; after which friction may be 
made as above directed. Bleeding from the jugular vein, 


“has generally been recommended. Whatever tends to cor- 


rupt or impede the current of the air in the apartment, should 
be removed as perfectly as possible. 


IV. FROM COLD. 


When persons become apparently dead from cold, the dif- 
ferent parts of the body are to be rubbed with snow, cold 
water, &c. or the increase of temperature to be very cautiously 
allowed : Artificial respiration to be practised for some time, 
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after which friction is to be applied, until the circulation is 
re-established. 


V. PROM LARGE QUANTITIES OF SPIRIT, LAUDANUM, &, 
5 > 


The fatal effects of a large quantity of any of those articles 
being taken into the stomach, are well known.* Ifaid is 
called for, while the stomach still possesses irritability enough 
to be acted on by emetics, it will be proper to effect the eva- 
cuation of the poison by theif immediate exhibitioa ; but if 
the stomach is insensible to the action of the most active 
emetics, dilution may be tried, and some of the purgative 
medicines may, perhaps, with advantage be introduced along 
with the diluting drinks. Phe vegetable acids, (particular- 
ly the citric) have been supposed to have the power, when, 
largely exhibited, of obviating the effect of opium on the 
stomach. Might nota tube of elastic gum, of about half 
an inch in diameter, be introduced into» the stomach, and 
the diluted puison be thereby discharged, by filling the sto- 
mach with warm water, and afterwards emptying it, by pla- 
cing the patient in a favourable position ? 


V1. FROM TAKING COLD DRINKS WHEN THE BODYAS 
WARM. 


When the consequence of taking cold drinks imprudently, 
is only pain in the stomach, laudanum may be given in 
large doses, frequently repeated ; warm toddy may be given 
freely, and the patient may be put into a warm bath as soon 
as possible. Ifthe body has been deprived of the external 
signs of life, artificial respiration should be established, four 
or five ounces of brandy, or some other stimulating cordial, 
may be introduced into the stomach, by means of an elastic 
bottle and pipe, and friction may be made as in oth@r cases 
ef apparent death, 
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VII. STRANGULATION FROM EXTRANEOUS MATTER IN 
THE THROAT, AND FROM THE TUMEFACTION OF THE 


GLANDS, &c. NEAR THE GLOTTIS, 


When the strangulation proceeds from any extraneous bo- 
dy in the throat, it should be extracted if possible ; ory if 
the nature of the substance does not furbid, it may be forced 
into the stomach. Ifrelief is not afforded by these means, 
tracheotomy should be performed ; which operation is some- 
times necessary, in consequence of the excessive en!aryge- 
ment of the parts about the top of the wind pipe; but in the 
latter case relief may be tirst attempted, by making an in- 
cision into the tumefied parts. 


VIII. arpaRENT DEATH IN CHILDREN NEWLY BORN. 


This proceeds from several causes which require different 
modes of treatment; as, 


Ast. Weakness of the child’s vital powers; this is to be 
remedied by guarding against any etfusion of blood from the 
umbilical cord, by sutfering the placenta to remain attached 
avd the cord uncut for some time, and by inflating and col- 
lapsing the lungs. 

Qdly. Congestion of blood about the heart, from the 
lovg detention of the head in its passage, with compres- 
sion of the umbilical cord ; in this ease it has be. n recommend- 
ed that a little blood should be permitted to escape from the 
part of the divided funis attached to the child, ‘Uhelungs ave 
to be inflated and collapsed. 


Sdly. "A collection of mucus in the mouths and throats of 
children newly born, sometimes mechanically obstructs the 
processiof respiration ; the removal of the mucus as perfectly 
as is practicable, is, I believe, the principal remedy, after 
which, artificial respiration should be established and conti- 
nued for sume time. 
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IX. 


Apparent death may be produced by various other causes, 
which I consider it unnecessary to enumerate, as they gene- 
rally require the same treatment, which consists in imitat- 
ing respiration, judicious friction &c, Any necessary varia- 
tion fiom this general plan, will be indicat d by the partis 
cular causes. Some of these causes of apparent death, are 
severe blows, especially about the stomach, violent passions, 
as grief, anger, joy and fear, also great pain or pleasure 

c. Children sometimes appear to expire suddenly, in cone 
vulsions, fits of excessive crying, in the time of Centition, 
in hooping-cough, from suifering them to le too long on 


! : 1 1 ad ' - _ 
tucir vacks, or froin their b chi smothered 1 bed. 








OBSERVATIONS ON THE RULES, 


Ist. It would not have been deemed necesssary to urge the 
propriety of taking oif the clothes gent/y, and of removing 
the moisture by the application of soft towels or sponges, if 
the opinion was not common, that agitation, and rubbing 
the body with coarse cloths, and warm ‘flannels impregnat- 
ed with volatile or other stimulating articles, are advantages 
ous. Placing the body ou a mattress and covering it witha 
blanket, are designed to obviate as much as possib'e, the dis- 
sipation ofany portion ofanimal heat, which it may still pose 
sess. Asavery few minutes in this aTection, may makethe 
ditference of the loss or preservation of human Ife, the ime 
portance of having the apparatus at hand is obvious, 

Qd, It appears especia!ly necessary to impress on the minds 
of all persons, who may be called on to atiempt resuscitation, 
how very important it is to expand the lungs at the garliest 
moment possible. ‘There is unquestionab ya point, at which 
one moment of delay may be fatal: to the want of a correct 
estimate of promptitude, in the application of this remedy, 
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by those who haveattempted resuscitation, may perhaps be at- 
tributed the dis ouraging alternation of success and the want 
of it, which has given too just grounds to the enemies of a 
scientifick pursuit of a sucessful plan of treatment in Cases 
of suspended respiration, toassert that noadvantage has result- 
ed from all the discussions and experiment! enquiries which 
have been made into the proximate cause of death from drown- 
ing, and the remedies most suitable for the resuscitation of 
those who are not irrecoverable ; as the proportion of recove- 
ries is said to be no greater, since the adoption of the latest, 

than under the ofdest rules that have been prescribed. Could 
great success, reasonably be expected of common practition- 
ers, when we find men of respectability in the medical pro- 
fession, and of experience in this particular branch, so im- 
perfectly informed, as serious'y to assure us, that it 1s im- 
possible to inflate the lungs, before the body is warmed ; 

which has been asserted by a Mr. Meek, who reported some 
cases to the Royal Humane Society ; or to advise that warmt! 

should be applied to the apparently dead body unul the 
inner parts have attained blood heat, and after that, if no 
attempt at respiration is made, the lungs are to be exe 
panded, which is the order of remedies proposed by Dr, 
Goodwyn, the learned author of an ingenious essay ** On 
the connection of life with respiration -’’ As the communi- 
cation of so much heat to the internal parts of the body, must 
occupy a+‘considerable time, if due attention is given to its 
accommodation to the situation of the patient, | should have 
been very much surprised, if either Mir. Meek or Dr. Good- 
wyn had been a successful practitioner in cases of apparent 
death from submersion. It has been found by all the dissecti-+ 
ons of the bodies of those who have been drowned, that the 
right side of the heart is excessively distended, the lungs in 
these cases, not affording a passage to the blood, of course the 
left side of the heart is generally almostempty, ‘The heart has 
been noticed to pulsate long after every other sign of life has 
disappeared. Mr. Kite asserts that it continued in some of 
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the animals which were the subjects of his experiments, 6, 


8, 10, 12, and in one or two instances almost 20 hours, 
1 


after the cessation of respiration. As there continues in the 
heart, 2 propelling power, so long after apparent death, if 
the obstruction which the collapsed state* of the lungs gives 
to aie cireulaienes is removed by their expansion, some blood 
will be thrown into their vessels, which ona subsequent co!- 
aoe will be forced into the pulmonary veins and left auri- 
cle; by an eaeae of the expansion and collapse of the 
lungs being supported for some time, the left side of the heart 
will be filled, and a contraction will take place, if its excite 
ty is not exhausted. In this way only can the circulae 
tion be re-established. ‘The introdaction of a suitable ptpe 
into the glottis, has obviously some advaota: 


‘ . . . ’ 
troduction of a strajght tube into the mouth or one of 
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the lungs, whereas that which 1s introduced by a straigut 
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tube, is more liable to return by the mouth and nostrils, or 
ot Ppa ] ae pe. a 
to find its way to the stomach. When such a pipe ts not at 
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hand, or cannot bet ntroduced, M hich sometimes Is the case, 
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* I mean by the term ‘* collapsed state of the lungs,’ theif state of 


expiration in a drowned animal, and not the state into which the 


lungs fall on the admission of air to the cavity of the chest. 
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a'r aiter continuing in the lungs about a minute, ts to be suf. 


fered to escape, or is to be discharved by pressure on the chest ; 


} ! , , 
the lungs should be very soon again distended, 


3d. Although the indiscrimivate applic ation of warmthto 
, 


the apparentiy dead from submersion, has b en considered 
an indispensable part of the process of resuscitation, h ale 


+ 


most every person who has undertaken to treat of this subj 
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Tam disposed to believe the opinion to be incorrect, a i that 
it orivinated from dsupposed resemblance of this disorder, 
to torpor from cold, in which the radual anplication of heat 
has been found hieh!y advantageous ; | but on examination 
the two affections will be found entirely of d erent descrip~ 
tions. Liappears from experiments, especialy those of Mr. 
Hunter, ** that warmth causes a greater exertion of the hvi: ng 
powers than cold, and that an animal in a weekly state, may 
be obliged to exert a quantity of the action of life, sufficient 
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ine test of experiment by Air. was drown- 


a er 
ed in water of the temperature of 59° of Fahrenheit, the bedy 
was reduced to the samme temperature by con: inuing in the 


water; small electrical shocks were passed through the extre- 


, 
msitles, barely sufficient toexcite contractions, the body was 


? 


e : rcs 
then placed in water three degrees higher, and che temperature 


was MBE by three d-vrees every five minutes, until it 

arrived at the standard of health : notwithstanding the gra- 
ea ; ! . } 

dual ; spp rc ation of he ‘ai, the power of contraction diminish- 


ed so apidly: that it was necessary to increase the strength of 


the shock every Lime, aud before the body had attained 
the natural temperature, the irritability of the muscles was 
entirely destroyed. Other experiments were made by the 
same eens in which the bedics of the drowned ant- 
mats, were reduced to 70 and 80 degrees, the animals béing 
kept in the water 20 minutes ; the degree of the irrie 


tability was then accurately ascertained, and the heat gradu- 


aily increased as in the case alrcady mentioned ; in neither 
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fthese experiments, nor in any similar ones, did the pow- 
ers of life increase on the application of heat; on the contra- 
ry they evidently dimiuished, and apparently ecualiy as fast 


as when no artificial heat was applied. In support of my 
opinion on this subject, Lam pleased with baving an oppor- 


tunity of adducirig a case reported by Mr. Kite. He in- 
forms us that he attended a person who bad been long under 
water, and fer some time afterwards ee to the air in 
his wet clothes: When the patient ¥ ‘aS taxen to a house, 
there happened to be in it no conveniences for app! ying ar- 
tifcial heat; the other means were industrious!y used, par- 
ticularly artificial respiration, ‘There was evident'y some _ 
ritability inthe bedy, but not enough for the renewal of the 
vital functions; there was, nevertheless, a generous warmth 
diffused over the pies body, whch was attributed to 
the action of the air on the blood in the lungs. An 
animal is drowned as soon in warm asin cold water.... 
would artificial warmth be thought a necessary part of the 
process of resuscitation under the former circumstance ? 
weeebyom these considerations I am induced to believe, 
that heat applied im any way is unnecessary ; and that 
it must certainly be injurious, when applied by means of 
warm grans, warm sa/t, werm water, cc. which are not di- 


rected to be of any particular temperature ; of course it wil! 


: . . > * . - 

vencrally be decided by the very unstea dy criterion of the 

sense of feeli: Although Ladmitthat some slight edvan- 
iwes might ae from the application of artiticia! heat, 


~es 


1 cases of suspended respiration, if the principles on which 
it should be applied were fully understood, and the quantity 
cou!d be easily measured ; yet, as T think, the random man- 
ner in which it bas heretofore been applied, has been pro- 
Guctive of more 1 Injury than benefit, and for several reasons, 
will probably continue to be so, Iam inclined to exclude it 
entircly, when the temperature of the air is equal to GO*% 

Fahrenheit. When the temperature of the air is lower than 


- > er ‘org 7 ; } n rey yy] 
the point named, it may be very cautions!y and eradualls 
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increased until it has attained the GOth degree, at which it 
should continue until there are some signs of animation in 
the body ; and even afierwards the temperature should be ve- 
vy gradually increased tothe point of summer heat, which is 
as high a degree of temperature as will be proper until sensa- 
tion bas been fully restored. 


4th. The purity and free circulation of the air in apart- 
ments in which resuscitation 1s attempted, are circumstances 
too obviously important to require any explanation. 


Sth. The prohibitions in this rule are founded on discus- 
Sions and reasonings too extensive to be admitted into these 
notes. Since the abandonment of the idea that death was 
produced in drowning by the supervention of apoplexy, no 
writer has strongly urged the propriety of bleeding; the 
operation might be admitted, on the lowest accessable puint 
of the jugular vein, if it could be demonstrated, that the 
right auricle would thereby be relieved of a part of its disten- 
sion, and caused to contract more strongly ; but whether 
this would be che effect is yet uncertain ; and 1 can conceive 
no other useful effect that could result from it. Lmeticscan- 
not operate on the stomach, unless there is a considerable 
portion of irritability remaining, and their first effect is the 
production of nausea, which is debilitaung. Agitation can 
never restore the functions in any case in which they would 
not have returned spontaneously, and will always add to the 
congestion at the right side of the heart, if practised before 
ihe lungs are expanded. ‘The fumes of tobacco have long 
been employed by surgeons, with a view of lessening the vi- 
sour of the vital and muscular powers, and they bave been 
proven by experiments, to lessen the heart’s action ; but Lam 
unable to account for their being admitted into the process 
of resuscitation, where a contrary effect is desirable, unless 
he exhilarating power of tobacco, when smoked in thecom- 
mon way, gave to it a deceptious plausibility with the Hol- 
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landers, who I believe first proposed the introduction of the 


fumes of tobacco into the intestines, in cascs of suspended 
respiration. 


6th. The plausibility of this article as a remedy in suspend- 
ed respiration isso great, that we may well be surprised, that 
it was not earlier and more universally adopted ; it has how- 
ever recently found a most zealous advocate ‘n Dr. Antho- 
ny Fothergill, who proposes that strong shocks should be 
passed through the brain and heart, which he considers the 
seats of fe. This advice must have been founded on the o- 
pinion, that contractions of the heart would certainly be fol- 
lowed by a restoration of the circulation. In opposition 
however to the ideas of Dr. Fothergill | must again menti- 
on the observations of Mr. Kite, who informs us, as we 
have noticed above, that the heart continues to contract for 
several hours, after every other appearance of life has vanishe 
ed. The results of the experiments of thc same yentieman 
have shewn, moreover, that a strong shock passing through 
the heart, destroys its power of contraction entirely, and 
that every shock to any part of the body, is attended by a di- 
minution of the irritability. When the body has been long 
under water, and the contractions of the heart are consequente 
ly feeble, electricity may be tried ay a last resource in a hope- 
less case. 


Tih. The effect of stimulating applications to the senses, 
in cases of suspended respiration, appears not to have been 
correctly appreciated or understood. When an animal is 
deprived of the external characteristicks of life, he is deprived 
also of sensation and voluntary motion, which is proven by 
the circumstance of the bodies of animals giving no indica- 
tion of pain or feeling of any kind, when after the suspensie 
on of respiration by submersion, they are opened and cut in 
every direction, It then seems absurd to expect that the 
fumes of volatile alkali, applied to the olfactory nerves, or 
salt to the tongue, or irritating substances to the skin, or ° 
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loud sounds to the organ of hearing, or any thing else ap- 
plied on the same principle, should b: productive of any be- 
efit. They uselessly take up time which ought to be other- 
wise employed, and shou!d never be used, uutil there are 
signs of animation, when a moder:te use of them may per- 
haps be serviceab'e, as they are said to act on the brain 
through the medium of the nerves. 


Sth. The introduction of brandy and cordials of different 
kinds, into the stomachs of persons apparentiy dead from sub- 
mersion, may no doubt be advantageous, if judiciously dove ; 
it has been ascertatned by experiments, that such stimulate 
ing article-, when exhibited in moderate quantities, !ncrease 
both the power and action of the heart ; when app'ted large! y 
they were found to quicken the action, but to lessen the pow- 
er. Whilethe lungs continue ina collapsed state, any efforts 
of the heart to contract, must be unavailing, but necessari- 
ly attended with some diminution of sts irritability. It is 
therefore obvious that nothing ought to be thrown into the 
stomach, which would stimulate the heart to contract, be- 
fore the lungs are expanded, ‘The sympathy between the 
heart and stomach continues sometimes after a!] the external 
signs of life have ceased, of which circumstances we may at 
a proper time take advantage, to increase the action of the 
heart, by introducing 4 or 5 ounces of brandy, or wine, or 
diluted spirit of heartshorn, or aqua ammoniz into the sto 
mach. I shall be excused for repeating that these articles 
should never be introduced into the stomach, until the lungs 
have been several times inflated and collapsed. The same 
remarks are applicable to stimulating injections, as there 
exists also a sympathy, between the heart and intestines, 
brandy, diluted alkohol or any other stimulating article 
may be used for this purpose, except the preparations of op'- 
um. The bulk of the dud introduced into the stomach 


or intestines, should never be considerable, Icst it should 
impede the descent of the diaphragm, by distending the sto- 
mach and bowels, 
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9th. From the manner in which frictions have been re- 
commended, and from the precipitancy with which they have 
been made, I apprehend that more injury than benetit has 
resulted from them. When made ata proper time, after 
the lungs have been expanded, and the right side of the heart 
re'ieved of its oppression, they have the effect of forcing on 
the blood which is accumulated in the veins, and of enabling 
the small vessels to propel tae blood which has been thrown 
intothem by the feeble contractions of the left ventricle ; there- 
by sending ona supply of blood to the r:ght side of the heart. 
if they are made before the lungs have been expanded, and 
befere the heart has been relieved of its oppression which is 
al ways the consequence of a suspension of respiration, thea 
the blood which ts thus forced on, makes additiona: disten- 
tion in the already overdistended right side of the heart. 
When friction is proper, it should always be made in the 
direction which isinaicated by its object, i.e. the promotion 
of the current of the b ood through the veins. 


For the inculcation of this rule, I consider no argu- 
ment necessary, it will be sufficient to remark, that some 
instances of recovery have occurred, in which no signs of life 
were visible unti after five or six hours of active and unree 
mitting application of the remedies. 








DEAR SIR, 


As an apology for obtruding the foregoing rules and 
observations on your readers, [ must remark, that afew very 
worthy and respectable gentlemen of this place, two or three 
years ago engaged themselves with great zeal in the estab- 
lishment ofa humane society, for the recovery of persons ap- 
parently dead from drowning and some other accidents, on 
the model of similar societies established at London, Ame 
_ sterdam, Philadelphia and elsewhere. In the execution of 
| this design, they advanced so far as to provide some articles 
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deemed necessary in the process of resuscitation ; and to ap- 
pointacon iderable number of inedical assistants to direct, and 
aidin the execution of, the proper steps of the operation. 
At the first mecting of the medical assistants, it was consid- 
ered advisable to have a set of rules agreed on by the body 
of assistants, as the general outline cf the treatment to be 
adopted ; subject, however, to be changed or adapted to pare 
ticular cases, according to the discretion of the officiating at- 
tendant. kor which purpose a cummittee consisting of five 
of the assistants was appointed, § make out and present to 
the body of assistants a set of rules ; of this commiitee 1 was 
a member, 





As the rules proposed to be recommended were, for con- 
sistency, necessarily to be conformed to, some doctrines in 
physiology, and some views of the pathology of the disorder 
to be remedied, it was thought advisaple that each member 
of the committee should propose the plan of treatment which 
accorded with bis own views, out of which plans the commit- 
tee’ would select that which appeared the best suited to the 
purposes of the institution, 





ee ene any 


Several of us whose professional avocations did not occupy 
all our time, engaged to prepare sets of rules, ‘Two sets of 
rules only, were presented to the committee, but neither of 
then were adopted ; and from the inactivity ofthe members © 
of the committee and the reprehensible apathy of the body of © 





eee 


assistants, the contemplated establishment appears to have 

K 

H | been totally abandoned and forgotten, - 
i ; ; i 
i As the plan which I proposed differed materially from that 


usually pursued, I made some observations in explanation 
and vindication of it. 





Wishing toavail myself, on the subject of resuscitation, of 
the judgment and abilities of the little medical association of 
which we were members, and to improve my plan by hints 
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bs which might be given in discussion ; when in my turn I was 


called on, lread these rules and observations; but since that 











a time I had not thought of submitting them to the publick un- 
| if til you proposed to give thein a place in the Medical and 
i Physical Recorder. 

Hi JAMES COCKE, 
, ; Dr. Watkins. 
) 
. = 
. ‘ 
n SEVERAL CASES OF DISEASE, 
r 
T In which the NivRic actp was administered, with then 
h results, 
"F BY THE EDITOR. 
CASE I. 
y i P. V. a sailor, aged about 30 years, came under my 
of care onthe 22d July, 1807, with a Syphilis of two or three 
of @ years standing. ‘The glans penis and preputium were cover- 
rs ed with chancres of the most virulent appearance, a large o- 
of & pen u'cer occupied each groin, withsinuses meeting each other 
ve across the pubis—on the abJomen about midway, between 
the umbilicus and pubis, was seated another ulcer, with an 
opening scarcely sufficient to admit the blunt end ofa probe, 
at & whose sinuses diverging downwards towards each groin, ex- 
- tended more than an inch. On the knee was another ulcer 
which occupied the whole anterior surface of the joint. He 
uff had een for a long time in the Baltimore Hospital, where 
of he h:d passed through several courses of mercury without 
its p'od icing any p-rmanent effect. Some weeks previous to 

j his coming under my care, in despair of being cured in the | 

common way, he bad obtained permission from the attend- 
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ant physician, to consult an old negro ductor celebrated for 
miraculous cures; and had received from him an infustou 
of several herbs and plants in rum, of which he was direct- 
ed to drink a certatn quantity daily. Upon his assuring me 
that he had obtained considerab'e relief from this remedy, 
{ suffered him to persevere in the use of it for four weeks ; 
at the end of this period there was but little perceptible alter 
ation in the appearance of any of his ulcers, and there was 
some inducement to suspect that he took th s remedy, more 
tor the sake of the rum in which it was infused than from any 
exvectation of u'timate benefiimhe was therefore ordered to 
desist from its further use, and mercury again was resorted 
to. All the various preparations of this were used both in- 
ternally and externally for thirty doys before a salivation was 
produced, and even after the comnencement of this, two 
grains of the Mur. Hydrarg. Mit. were given night and 
inorning until the increased enlargement of the mucous aid 
salivary glands prevented his being able to swallow a pill— 
Che Ptyalism was suffered to continue for ten days, during 
which time no alteration was observable on the faces of the 
elcers and the mercurial app'ications were discontinued... 
The ulcers were directed to be simply wasbed with soap and 
water twice a-day and to be covered with dry lint. After he 
had recovered from the effects of the mercury the following 
prepartion was prescribed for him, 
R. Gum: arab, half a drachm. 
Sacchar: alb. two drachmms. 

Acid. Nitvic. one and an half drachms—tere bene simul et 
adde aque menthe uncias scx. ‘This he was ordered to take 
in doses of a tablespoonfull at a me, directed so as to take 
the whole in twenty-four hours. On the Qd. dey after tak- 
ing it, he complained that it caused an uneasy sensation of 
beat in the stomach ; which however continued only fur a 
few moments afier each dose, 


3d day—no alteration in the ulcers—the nitric acid was 
continued, together with the simple dressings to the ulcers, 
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4th.—T'ke acid was increased to two drachms in the 24 
hours. 


5th.—The ulcer on the knee has rather a more healthy ap- 
pearance, looks cleaner, and suppurates more freely ; the 
others without alteration—continued the prescriptns. 


6th to 10th. —No alteration in the appearance of the dis- 
ease—the acid has been increased to half an ounce, daily. 


1ith.—The ulcer on the knee begins to heal—vupon intro- 
ducing the probe into the orifice of the abdominal ulcer, | 
was surprised to find a resistance on every side, and that the 
mouths of the sinuses were entirely closed —The buboes sup- 
purate freely, the margins soft and granulous—the sinus ex- 
tending across the pubis, was laid open with a scalpel, and 
t e ulcers were directed to ‘be dressed with common wax 
Gintment. 


1%h.—The Penis considerably swelled and inflamed, and 
very painfu —two small chancres situated under the prepuce, 
have entirely disappeared—appearances elsew here, the same ; 
he comp'!ains to-day that the medicine purges him very much 
—ordered the penis to be washed frequently during the day 
with a solution of the Cerussa Acetata, and ten drops of lau- 
danum to be added to each dose of the acid, until the purg- 
mg is stopped, 


13th.—The swelling and inflammation of the penis much 
abated, feels no pain, and has been relieved from the purging. 
The ulcers in the groin continue to beal—that en the abdo- 
men considerably diminished, 


i4th to 20th.—Continues to grow better—no appearance 
of ulceration on the prepuce or glans penis—bhe now takes six 
drachms of the acid daily—none of the secretions have been 
increased by the use of the medicine—his gums and fauces 
continue in their natural state—from this to the 30th day the 
ulcers were daily healing—the abdominal ulcer began te ci- 
catrisemThe ulcer on the kuce, from having occupied the 
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whole anterior portion of the articulation, was healed up to 
about one inch in circumference; the bubo in the right groin 
was perfectly cicatrised, and that on the left also nearly heal- 
ed. In this state of progressive convalescence, on the 3ath 
day, he escaped out of the Hospital in the mourning unper- 
ceived, and returned at night ina state of perfect intoxica- 
tion, wiih his knee bleeding, and with several slight a di- 
tional wounds and contusions, the natura! consequence of 
his inebriation. Conscious the next morning that he had 
transgressed the rules of the Hospital unpardonably, this un- 
fortunate wretch waited not for my visit, but made bis escape 
a second time, since which I have not been able to discover 
him. In this case it appears to me unquestionable, that a 
proper perseverance in the use of the Nitric Acid wou'd have 
effected a cure, which had been repeatedly attempted, and 
under the most favourable circumstances, unsuccessfully by 
Mercury. hat it produced no Ptyalism or even the slight- 
esc soreness of the mouth, may be considered as somewhat 
extraordinary, from that’s being mentioned as the invariable 
consequence in al! the cases recorded of itsexhibition. In 
twelve cases, however, in which I| have since largely admini- 
stered it, there were but two in which any affection of the 
mouth took place. 


CASE Ii. 


4 


A. P. a Seaman, about 25 years of age, was admitted inte 
the Marine Hospita! the 7th of November, 18-7. He had 


just returned from a voyage to the W est Indies, during which 


the Venerea! disease had made its appearance by a slight 
swelling in one of the inguinal glands, and a chancre on the 
glans penis—Being unprovided with the means to repel this 
formidable enemy, it soon began to spread devastation 
throughout the whole system, in so much, that when admit- 
ted into the Hospital, the miserable object presented a spec 
tacle truly horrid. His body was totally covered with ul- 
cers ; those on the face were sume of them large, and covered 
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with a dark rough scab, others were small and purulent so 
as upon the whole to give the face a most hideous aspect, 
on the upper extremities, chest, and abdomen the ulcers 
were aj! small and filled with a thin acrid and il! digested pus 
Those on the lower extrem'ties had many of them run into 
each other, so as to resemble in severa! parts the confluent smail 
pox ; many of them poured out a dark bloody matter, oihers a 
thin sanious fluid, while others again were covered with a 
dry scab ; the penis presented a view of but one continued 
ulcer; in each inguinai gland was seated a large deep ul- 
cer, dry, and perfectly black in appearance. ‘I'he face and 
legs were swelled and somewhat painful, in other respects 
the patient complained of no sickness, had a good appetite 
and slept well. I ordered the whole ulcerated surface to be 
immediately well washed with Castile soap and water, and 
the Nitric acid to be taken as in the first case; the washings 
were continued daily and the acid gradually inereased to four 
drachms every day. On the [6th his mouth became a little 
sore but there was no increase of saliva, many of the smaller 
ulcers had disappeared leaving a cicatrix very much resem- 

ling the variolous pits, be feels no inconvenience frum the use 
of the Acid—ordered, to be continued. 


18th. His face very much swelled, gums sore, and the 
saliva running in a continualstream from his mouth. The 
prepuce which was yesterday very much swelled, has as- 
sumed its natural appearance, the buboes considerably healed, 
and on the face, breast and upper extremities, nothing but 
the scars of the ulcers remaining. ‘The swelling of the legs 
very much abated and the large confluent ulcers have a heal- 
thy appearance—continue the acid and simple lotions. 


19th. The internal fauces, throat &c. so much swelled as 
to prevent his being able to take any more of the acid. ‘The 
whole of the ulcers look well. The Ptyalism and sore thruat 
continued extremely painful and troublesome until the 30th. 
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during which time he took none of the acid—the ulcers were 
daily washed with soap and water. 


3ist. He was able to swallow solid food for the first time 
and to leave his bed—all his ulcers cicatrised except one on 
the leg, which continues to heal kindly--ordered Flor : 
Sulph : two drachms to be taken night and morning—and 
the leg to be dressed twice a day with simple cerate. He 
continued daily to improve in health and appearance until 
the 15th December when he was discharged perfectly cured. 
The pits formed by the ulcers still remained visible on the 


face and breast. 
CASE Ill. 


A. S. a seaman about the age of twenty, was admitted 
into the marine Hospital on the 16th October 1807, About 
four months previons to his admission, and during his stay 
in some Spanish port, a small ulcer made its appearance im- 
mediately over the os palati, for which he consulted a phy- 
sician of the country and was put upon a course of mercury ; 
this medicine was persevered in until a salivation was pro- 
duced, in which situation the patient was under the neces- 
sity of putting to sea; his ulcer growing daily worse, in- 
Stead of receiving the expected benefit from the mercurial sa- 
livation, On examination I discovered that the uvula was 
entirely obliterated and the ulcer spread in every direction 
to the size of halfadollar. ‘The speech was not much affect 
ed, but deglutition was difficult and painful—the whole sur- 
face of the sore was covered with a dark yellow crust, which 
had a dry husky feel. When strictly questioned, he denied 
ever having had any other symptom denoting venereal infec- 
tion and strongly insisted upon the improbability of this ulcer 
being produced by syphilitic virus. 

As mercury had already been used without effect, I felt 
inclined to credit the lad’s assertions, and for some days, 
treated if asa simple ulcer, with detergent gargles, &c... 
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but fiading it to get no better, the Nitric Acid was ordered 
as in the two former cases ; for a gargle, one scruple of the 
Acid was added to four ounces of water, with which he was 
directed to wash bis mouth two or three times a day—the ap- 
plication of the Acid to the ulcer for the first three or four 
times caused considerable pain and smarting, which, how- 
ever, were not felt afterwards—the effect upon the stomach 
was an agreable glow which lasted only a few minutes. A 
very perceptable alteration took place in the appearance of the 
ulcer on the third day, and at the end of four weeks, the pa- 
tient was discharged cured. ‘lheve was no appearance of the 
uvula remaining ; but neither his speech nor deglutition was 
at all affected by the loss of it, 


CASE IF, 


Jean Delage—a I'rench sailor about the age of forty, be- 
Jonging to the ship of war L’Eole, was admitted into the, 
Marine Hospital on the 5th January, 1808—he supposed he 
had taken the Venereal infection about 8 montlrs previous, 
while his ship lay at Norfolk. Atmong the consequences of 
that memorable storm which effected so much injury to the 
French fleet in the latter part of 1506, was the almost total 
destruction of the Surgeon’s stores, so that this man was 
without the necessary means to stop the progress of his dis- 
ease. He now hada large ulcer on the upper lip, extending 
from the left nostril to the corner of the mouth, one on each 
thigh situated just below the trochanter major, the legs were 
full of nodes and so paigful that he could not put them to the 
ground ; one of the testes was slight!y swelled, but there 
was neither bubo nor chancre about the genitals. A course 
of Nitric Acid was ordered for him together with simple 
dressings to the ulcers, which was continued until the 25th 
without the slightest benefit ; but on the contrary his ulcers 
appeared to spread and his legs caused such excraciating pain. 
as to deprive him of sleep. 
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during which time he took none of the acid—the ulcers were 
daily washed with soap and water. 


3ist. He was able to swallow solid food for the first time 
and to leave his bed—all his ulcers cicatrised except one on 
the leg, which continues to heal kindly-—-ordered Flor : 
Sulph : two drachms to be taken night and morning—and 
the leg to be dressed twice a day with simple cerate. He 
continued daily to improve in health and appearance until 
the 15th December when he was discharged perfectly cured. 
The pits formed by the uleers still remained visible on the 
face and breast. 


CASE Il. 


A. S. a seaman about the age of twenty, was admitted 
into the marine Hospital on the 16th October 1807, About 
four months previons to his admission, and during his stay 
in some Spanish port, a small ulcer made its appearance im- 
mediately over the os palati, for which he consulted a phy- 
sician of the country and was put upon a course of mercury ; 
this medicine was persevered in until a salivation was pro- 
duced, in which situation the patient was under the neces- 
Sity of putting to sea; his ulcer growing daily worse, in- 
Stead of receiving the expected benetit from the mercurial sa- 
livation, On examination I discovered that the uvula was 
entirely obliterated and the ulcer spread in every direction 
to the size of halfadollar. ‘The speech was not much affect 
ed, but deglutition was difficult and painful—the whole sur- 
face of the sore was covered with a dark yellow crust, which 
had a dry husky feel. When strictly questioned, he denied 
ever having had any other symptom denoting venereal infec- 
tion and strongly insisted upon the improbability of this ulcer 
being produced by syphilitic virus. 


As mercury had already been used without effect, I felt 
inclined to credit the lad’s assertions, and for some days, 
treated if asa simple ulcer, with detergent gargles, &c... 
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if but fiading it to get no better, the Nitric Acid was ordered 
as in the two former cases ; for a gargle, one scruple of the 
Acid was added to four ounces of water, with which he was 
| directed to wash bis mouth two or three times a day—the ap- 
ig plication of the Acid to the ulcer for the first three or four 
times caused considerable pain and smarting, which, how- 
ever, were not felt afterwards—the effect upon the stomach 
was an agreable glow which lasted only a few minutes. A 
very perceptablealteration took place in the appearance of the 
ulcer on the third day, and at theend of four weeks, the pa- 
tient was discharged cured. ‘I here was no appearance of the 
uvula remaining ; but neither his speech nor deglutition was 
at all affected by the loss of it, 


, CALE IF. 


Jean Delage—a French sailor about the age of forty, be~ 
Jonging to the ship of war L’Eole, was admitted into the» 
Marine Hospital! on the Sth January, 1808—he supposed he 
had taken the Venereal infection about 8 montlrs previous, 
while his ship lay at Norfolk. Among the consequences of 
that memorable storm which effected so much injury to the 
French fleet in the latter part of 1506, was the almost total 
f destruction of the Surgeon’s stores, so that this man was 


ty without the necessary means to stop the progress of his dis- 

ae ease. He now hada large ulcer on the upper lip, extending 
4 from the left nostril to the corner of the mouth, one on each 
' : thigh situated just below the trochanter major, the legs were 
_ a full of nodes and so paigful that he could not put them to the 
_ ground ; one of the testes was slightly swelled, but there 
1 a was neither bubo nor chancre about the genitals. A course 
- 8 of Nitric Acid was ordered for him together with simple 
-— dressings to the ulcers, which was continued until the 25th 


« without the slightest benefit ; but on the contrary his ulcers 
appeared to spread and his legs caused such excruciating pain. 
as to deprive him of sleep. 
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The acid was new discontinued, and four grains of the 
mild muriate of mercury were direcied to be given daily, 
and mercurial frictions, together with a strong solution of 
the oxyvenated muriate of mercury to be freely used exter- 
nally; mercurial ointment, in the form of plaisters, was 
directed to be kept constantly applied to the legs; on the 
30th his gums began to feel a little sore, and there was a 
slight increase of saliva, the ulcer on the lip begins to 
heal, for the last two days he has felt but little pain in the 
legs. ‘The mercurg was continued until complete saliva- 
tion was produced, and on the 12th February he had ne 


complaint remaining. 


S 
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SINGULAR CASE OF 
CUTANEOUS PREDISPOSITION, 
By the Editor, 


b. E. a seaman aged 72, was admitted into the Marine 
Hospital on the 25th August, 1807, with intermittent fever 
of the quotidian type; had been sick eight days. Two 
years previous to this, he had taken the small pox in the na- 
tural way, which had been extremely violent ; his eyes were 
weak aid so irritable as scarcely to support the light; does 
not remember ever to have been sick before he had the 
small pox—ordered a cathartic of Ca!. and Jal. to be given 
immediately, and after its operation the following bolus: 


BR. Gum : Camph. grs. ij. 
Jartr: Antimon. grs. +. 
Gum: Opti gr. 1, Syr. q. s. f. bol. bh. s. sumend. 


26th. Medicine yesterday operated well, had no ague, 
but fever continued high all night; the bolus produced only 
slight diaphoresis—severe pain in the head, pulse slow and 
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e scarcely perceptible—ordered a drachm of the Puly, Cin- 
i chonz to be given every two hours, and the bolus to be re- 
os peated at night. 
vi 97th. Missed the chill again yesterday—the fever not so 
; high, nor of so long duration as before, rested well, slight 
Vi pain in the head continues—Continue his medicines, 
fi 28th. Had no chili yesterday, and but little fever, come 
i plains very much of his eyes, which appear to be a little in- 
flanved—ordered an epispastic to be applied behind each ear, 
and the bark to be continued. 
20th. Fever came on last night about 7 o’clock, four 
iM hours later than usual, soon after which a petechial eruption 
made its appearance over the whole surface of the body— 
ia the spots this morning appear of a dark purple colour, on 
i; the face, abdomen, and both extremities; on the chest and 
a in each axilla, the eruptions prominent with small white 


capita—feels no soreness from the eruption, except in the 
ee axille—-pulse low, pain in the head not so severe, Cconsi« 
*, derable thirst and some degree of nausea. Continue the 
bark, and let him drink wine and water, his diet, soup, bar- 

ley, &c.—if he craves meat, let it be broiled on the coals, 


re 30th. Fever came on last night’an hour earlier than usu- 
Re al, still continues to-day at noon, great thirst and want 
ey ; ‘ ¥ 

Fig of appetite, eruptions become more general; on the fore- 


head and chest they have a miliary appearance, on the lower 
extremities erysipelatous—Discontinue the bark and give 
him water acidulated with the tartrite of potash in alternae 





ie tion with the sulphuric acid. 

Ne Sist. Fever last night not so high, complains of sick 
‘ae stomach and great nausea, rejects all his drinks, has fre- 
Say quent vomitings of a green and yellow matter—The white 
-» heads to the eruptions have become more general, hands 
aay Be ~ e 

ey and feet tumid, the spots on them appear of a dark purple, 
yi and are evanescent or pressure, the eyelids considerably 
‘i 
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swelled, has a slight coryza—has had no excremental eva- 
guation since the evening of the 29th—Continue his drinks; 
if the stomach still rejects them add thirty drops of Spt, 
Lavend. Com, to each dose. 


September Ist. His fever last night very slight—feels 
quite free from pain, slight soreness over the surface of the 
body, the eruptions on the chest and in the axille have 
disappeared, stomach quite easy and free from nausea, pulse 
natural—skin feels hot, and he complains of inward heat— 
still costive—continue the acidulated drinks, and in the 
evening give an enema. 


@nd. Feels much better, bad a slight fever in the night; 
the enema produced a good operation—pulse natural, eye- 
lids not so much swelled, considerable desquamation on the 
face, and a fresh appearance of eruptions in the axilir, his 
stomach feels quite easy, and his appetite is much im- 
proved—Continue his drinks. 


38d. Had no fever last night, feels much better, the 
swelling of his farce considerably abated and covered with 
white scabs, stomach still free from nausea—Continue his 
anedicines. 


4th, Continues convalescent, no fever last night, sto- 
mach easy and rejects nothing offered to it—the cuticle 
pealing off from the whole surface~-Continue the drink and 
wine. 

Gth. Complains a good deal of singultus—thinks tt is 
occasioned by the wine, and wil! not drink it—discontinue 
the wine and let him drink frequently of the diluted S, 
acid. 

7th. Singultus continues—quite free from any other com- 
plaint—ordered magnesia in small doses frequently repeat- 
ed. This very soon relieved him from the singultus, and 
he continued convalscent until the 11th, when he eomplain- 
ed of great debility and prostration of strength, want of ap- 
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petite, &c. and had had no natural passage since the first ex- 
hibition of the enema—had a slight fever for the two last 
nights, with a troublesome dry cough and want of sleep. 
Bark and wine were again ordered with the following pre- 
scripuon : 
R Nitr: Potass grs. X 
Gum : Opii grs. 1, M. f. Pulv. om. h. s. sum. 


These medicines were continued until the 25th, when he 
complained that he coul/ not take the bark in powder—he 
continued to havea slight fever every night, and an appa- 
rent cxacerbation every. third night—his cough was in a 
great measure relieved, but he still complained of pervi- 
gilium. The tincture of bark was directed to be substi- 
tuted for the powder, and the nitre and opium to be re- 
peated every night. This course, with some few occa- 
sional alterations, was continued until the 21st of October, 
when the ague again returned, and with it the same disco- 
louration of the skin and eruptions as were before observed ; 
instead of recurring to the acidulated drinks and to the par- 
tially antiphlogistic regimen which had been directed on 
the first appearance of these eruptions, he was ordered to 
take half an ounce of the Pulvis Cinchone daily, and to 
drink freely of Madeira wine—The eruption observed near- 
ly the same routine of symptoms as before, and as the bark 
agreed well with his stomach, it was continued until the 
Gth November, His ague also continued, and the bark 
was laid aside as a hopeless remedy. Under these circum- 
stances I considered it adviseable to try the Solution of Arse- 
nic as prepared by Dr. Fowler; of this he was ordered to 
take three drops at a dose, to be repeated three times daily, 
and to be gradually increased as occasion sbould require ; 
the second dose was taken a few minutes before the access 
of the-paroxysm, and had the effect of shortening the cold 
Stage very. considerably, 
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-% On the 10th November the quantity of the solution had 


| been increased to fifteen drops in the day, beyond which I " 
did not think proper to venture, as a considerable degree Ws 


of nausea had been excited by the first five drops. His 
ague, which had heretofore come on at 3 o’clock, was 
procrastinated to 7 o’clock; and this gradual secession con- 
| tinued to the lath, when the paroxysms came on only 
| every third day, the attendant fever was now slight, and 
he appeared in every respect convalescent. 
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i= On the Ist December the arsenic was laid aside as no 
longer necessary ; the ague had entirely left him, and he 
Hh complained only of a kind of numbedness, or insensibility 


in the skin, throughout the whole surface of the body, 
which might be pinched severely without causing any pain. 
lu other respects he felt himself perfectly well; had a good 
appetite and unimpaired digestion, ‘This insensibility of 
the skin, was attributed to the arsenic he had taken, and 
under the impression that it would gradually wear off, no- 





ie thing was ordered to remove it. He continued in this state 
Hh for two weeks, when the shower bath and frictions with 
\ A a brush were ordered to be employed every morning. — % 
| ; ‘These had the desired effect, and in a short tune perfectly ¥ 
a | restored the cutaneous sensibility. 
ik On the 6th February, 1808, he complained of acute 
| 1 pain in the head, with a return of his opthalinia. [pis- 
ie pastics were orcered to be applied behind the ears, and his 
Ng . eyes to be washed with a solution of Acei. Ceruss. 
§ 7th. His eyes felt relieved, but the pain in the head con- 
\¥ tinues, the seat of it along the course of the corona! su- 
hi ture, said he felt as if the bones were mounting over each 
' other—pulse quick, and not very strong—skin livid, his 
Bh feet felt so hot that he could not bear them under the bed- 
bhi clothes; the blisters had not raised well, and the plaisterg 
4 were kept on. : 
an | 
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R. Tartr. Potass. 1 ounce. 
Nitr. Potass. 1 Drachm. M. et. divis. in p. e. octo, 
cap. un. in aqua tepida omni tertia hora. 


Sth. The blisters raised well, and the pain in the head 
very much abated, his eyes much better, skin cooler—the 
face, breast, thighs and hands, filled with eruptions, or 
rather discolourations similar in appearance to those ob- 
served on his first attack. Continue his powders. 

Oth. Had but little fever last night and rested weil, pain 
continues in the head, but not so acute as yesterday, sto- 
mach quite easy—the powders have had the effect of keep- 
ing his bowels open. Let them be continued. 

10th. A desquamation has taken place on tthe hands and 
face—feels free from pain, still a little fever and heat in the 
skin. Medicine continued. 

14th. Feels free from pain and every symptom of disease, 
except a recurrence of insensibility in the skin, which is 
now confined to the whole of the left side: pinching, or 
even pricking with a pin on any part of this side, causes 
him no pain. Several remedies have been tried, the results 
of which shall be given in a future number ; suffice it to 
say, that at present the patient continues in the same 
state, and the editor has thought proper to relate the case 
simply as it was, without comment, in the hope that 
some of his readers will be induced to offer some hints 
in explanation of what he considers extraordinary, 
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| DESCRIPTION OF A BANDAGE 
i} 
| FOR THE FRACTURE OF THE 
| CLAVICLE. 
i 
; : . ? a) 
By a surgeon in the French navy. 
a te 
! ee . . 
itp [The editor begs leave to return his thanks to Dr. Cha- 
| pel, the inventor and patentee of this bandage, for his po- 
Jiteness in furnishing a description of it for the Recorder, 


ii | and hopes the translation has been so made as to preserve 
| the s: nse of the original. | 


This bandage, made of strong sheép's skin or leather, 


i and lined with buckskin, 1s composed of four parts. The 
ty first, called the bandage of the body, about eight inches 
i in breadth and two feet in length, terminates at one of its 


exiremities by four straps, and at the other by eight buc- 
kles arranged in two rows, at the distance of one inch and 
i an half froin each other; the first row is destined to receive 
the straps already mentioned. ‘This part of the bandage 
Lal serves to fix the cushion, which differs in nothing from that 
of Dessault. 
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At the distance of six inches from the straps, is fixed a 
piece termed the brachial-piece, which, from the inferior ex- 
tremity of the humerus, is carried along the arm, and ter- 
minates in a small bag or sack for the reception of the shoul- 
der. That this cavity may be accommodated to the size 
of the shou'der in every patient, the upper part is cutina 
sloping direction, and on the margins are fixed, on one 
side a buckle, and on the othera strap. At the extremity 
of the brachial piece, are four straps destined to the second 
range of buckles. From the middle part of the cavity, 
which receives the shoulder, a transverse strap comes out, 
which passes through a buckle fixed on the shoulder-piece 
of the opposite side. 

The third part of the bandage forms a concave cushion 
or pad, upon which the elbow and part of the affected 
side, repose, ‘The angles of the cushion terminate in two 
straps, which pass through buckles tixed before and behind 
the shoulder-piece. 

The fourth and last part crosses over the opposite shoul- 
der, aud serves as a fixed point to the other parts of the 
bandage. 

By means of the lacings, which connect every part of 
the bandage, it may be altered so as to suit either shoulder. 
It may also be applied to women of whatever size, by 
making the slope to correpond to the situation of the breasts, 
sv as not to press or confine them too much, 


Manner of application. 


The patient, either standing or seated on a stool, must 
extend the arm so as to form a right angle with the trunk ; 
the cushion should then be placed as high up as possible 
in the hollow of the axilla, to maintain it in which posi- 
tion, the first part (the bandage ofthe body) must be ap- 
plied before the breast in such a manner as that its extre~ 
mities may correspond to the posterior part of the trunk ; 
this is fixed by means of the straps which pass through the 
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first row of buckles, and which should be drawn moderate- 
ly tight, commencing with the inferior strap. The surge- 
on with one hand bringing the affected shoulder a little 
backwards, with the other should lay hold of the lower ex- 
tremity of the arm to extend it gently on the cushion, in 
which position it will be preserved by passing under it the 
second part, (or brachial piece) the straps at the extremity 

of which, must be passed through the second row of buc- 

kles. The inferior strap should be the first buckled, and 
should be drawn much.tighter than the others, and sufh- 
cient!y so to bend the arm, and consequently to move the 
shoulder outwares. (1st indication.) 

The third part of the bandage (the shoulder piece) should 
be fixed upon the sound shoulder, so as that its narrowest 
part may correspond to the hollow of the axilla, which 
shou!d be filled with lint or compresses; the elbow of the 
affected side is then placed in the fourth part of the band- 
age (the scarf) the straps at its extremities being conducted, 
the one before, and the other behind the breast, that they 
may pass through the buckles fixed on the shoulder piece. 
The shoulder, by this means, may be raised at pleasure. (2d 
indication.) 

From thé posterior part of the brachial piece, there comes 
out a strap, which, passing through one of the buckles of 
the shoulder piece, permits the shoulder to be moved back- 
wards. (3d & last indication.) 

The hand and forearm, after being first covered with the 
common roller bandage, should be supported by a small 

scarf, To preserve in their places the long compresses that 
it 1s Sometimes necessary to put above, below and along 
the course of the clavicle, there should be placed one sufh- 
ciently long and broad to cross the direction of the fractur- 
ed bone, the ends of which should be tied before and behind 
the bandage of the body.* _ 

* This bandage was, about six years afo, presented by Dr. Chapel to 
the council of health at Brest, who, after several trials of its utility, una- 
mimously adopted it, and ordered that it should be exclusively used in 


the marine hospitals and on board—-Since this time, its application has 
been constantly crowned with success. , 
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Extract From Bricuat’s 
PHYSIOLOGICAL RESEARCHES 
ON LIFE AND DEATH. 


[The original from which this extract is taken was. the 
last work of its celebrated and unfortunate author, who 
died soon after its publication at the age of thirty. The 
editor is now engaged in a translation of the whole work, 
which he believes is but litthe known in the United States. 
He deems it unnecessary to apologize fur the insertion of 
this extract, as he trusts it will be found to deserve all the 
attention which can be bestowed upon it. ] 


SUBDIVISION oF ANIMAL AND OrGanic LIFE 
IN7O TWO 
ORDERS OF FUNCTIONS, 


Each of the two lives, Animal and Organic, is composed 
of two orders of functions, which succeed and enchain 
each other, 1n an inverse ratio. 

In Animal life, the first order is established from the 
exterior of the body towards the brain, and the second, 
from this organ towards those of locomotion and. voice. 
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The impression of objects affects successively the senses, | 
the nerves, and the brain, ‘The first receive, the second es 
transmit, and the last perceives this impression, which, | 
being thus received, transmitted and perceived, consti- uF 
tutes our sensations. y 
External bodies act upon the animal, by the first order 
of functions; it reacts upon them by the second. | 
In general the most exact proportion exists betweea these 
two orders: where the one is strongly marked, the other 
is also actively developed. Ina series of animals, the one 
which is endued with the greatest portion of sensibility, 
possesses also the greatest powers of motion. At the age © 
when the sensations are most lively, there is also greater 
vivacity of motion; in sleep, when the first order is sus- 7 
pended, the second ceases, or is exercised only irregularly, 
A man with one eye, who secs but imperfectly what sur- | 
rounds him, performs all his motions with a slawness and 
timidity, which he would soon lose if his external commu. | 
nicatious were increased. Gz 
A double action is exercised also in Organic Life; the 7 
one is incessantly composing, while the other decomposes | 
the animal. Such in effect (asthe ancients, and after them 7” 
several moderns, have observed) is its mode of existence, 
that what it was at one period, it ceases to be at another ; 
the organisation remains the same, but the elements are 
continually changing. ‘T'he nutritive particles, alternately | ~ 
absorbed and rejected, pass from the animal to the plant, | 
from this last to the brute, return to the animal and are | 
again rejected. 49 
Organic life is accommodated to this continual circu- 
Jation of matter. One order of functions assimilates to the 
animal those substances which form its nourishment ; ano- 
ther carries off those substances which have become hete- 
rogeneous to its organisation. 
The first, which is the order of assimilation, is the re- 
sult of digestion, circulation, respiration and nutrition. 
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Every foreign particle, before it becomes an element of the 
body, receives the influence of these four functions. 

After it has lent its assistance for some time towards the 
formation of our organs, absorption takes it up, and trans- 
mits it to the circulatory torrent, where it is carried along 
anew, and whence it is ejected by the pulmonary or cuta~ 
neous exhalation, and by the different secretions by which 
all the fluids are thrown out of the body. 

Absorption, circulation, exhalation and secretion, thus 
form the second order of functions of organic life, or the 
order of disassimilation. 

It follows hence that the sanguincous is the mean sys- 
tem, the centre of organic life, as the brain is of animal 
life, where those particles which are to be assimilated, cir- 
culate in a confused mass, and those which, having al- 
ready served the purposes of assimilation, are destined to be 
thrown out; so that the bleod is composed of two parts, 
the one recrementitious, which is composed chiefly of those 
parts of the aliments from which nutrition draws its ma- 
terials, the other excrementitious, which is the residuum 
of all the organs, and which furnishes the secretions and 
external exhalations. These last functions, however, some- 
times serve also to throw out of the body the digestive pro. 
ducts, before they have concurred to nourish the parts. 
This is seen in the urine and sweat, after copious draughts, 
The skin and the kidneys are then excretory organs, not of 
nutrition, but of digestion. ‘T'his may be farther observed, 
in the production of milk, a fluid manifestly derived from 
that portion of the blood which has not yet been assimi- 
lated by the nutritive process. 

There exists not the same connection between the two 
orders of functions of organic life, as between those of ani- 
mal life; the debility or weakness of the first produces no 
diminution of the second: hence leanness, marasmus, 
states in which assimilation in part ceases, disassimilation 
is carried on in the same degree. ; 
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The impression of objects affects successively the senses, 
the nerves, and the brain, ‘The first receive, the second 
transmit, and the last perceives this impression, which, 
being thus received, transmitted and perceived, consti- 
tutes our sensations. 

kxternal bodies act upon the animal, by the first order 
of functions; it reacts upon them by the second. 

In general the most exact proportion exists betwee. these 
two orders: where the one is strongly marked, the othe 
is also actively developed. Ina series of animals, the one 
which is endued with the greatest portion of sensibility, 
possesses also the greatest powers of motion. At the age 
when the sensations are most lively, there is also greater 
vivacity of motion; in sleep, when the first order is sus- 
pended, the second ceases, or is exercised only irregularly. 
A man with one eye, who secs but imperfectly what sur- 
rounds him, performs all his motions with a slawoess and 
timidity, which he would soon lose if his external commu- 
nications were increased. 

A double action is exercised also in Organic Life; the 
one is incessantly composing, while the other decomposes 
the animal. Such in effect (asthe ancients, and after them 
several moderns, have observed) is its mode of existence, 
that what it was at one period, it ceases to be at another ; 
the organisation remains the same, but the elements are 
continually changing. ‘The nutritive particles, alternately 
absorbed and rejected, pass from the animal to the plant, 
from this last tothe brute, return to the animal and are 
again rejected. 

Organic life is accommodated to this continual circu 
Jation of matter. One order of functions assimilates to the 
animal those substances which form its nourishment ; ano- 
ther carries off those substances which have become hete- 
rogeneous to its organisation. 

The first, which is the order of assimilation, is the re 
sult of digestion, circulation, respiration and nutrition, 
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Every foreign particle, before it becomes an element of the 
body, receives the influence of these four functions, 

After it has lent its assistance for some time towards the 
formation of our organs, absorption takes it up, and trans- 
mits it to the circulatory torrent, where it is carried along 
anew, and whence it is ejected by the pulmonary or cuta- 
neous exhalation, and by the different secretions by which 
all the fluids are thrown out of the body. 

Absorption, circulation, exhalation and secretion, thus 
form the second order of functions of organic life, or the 
order of disassimilation. 

It follows hence that the sanguincous is the mean sys- 
tem, the centre of organic life, as the brain is of animal 
life, where those particles which are to be assimilated, cir- 
culate in a confused mass, and those which, having al- 
ready served the purposes of assimilation, are destined to be 
thrown out; so that the bleod is composed of two parts, 
the one recrementitious, which is composed chiefly of those 
parts of the aliments from which nutrition draws its ma- 
terials, the other excrementitious, which is the residuum 
of all the organs, and which furnishes the secretions and 
external exha'lations. These last functions, however, some- 
times serve also to throw out of the body the digestive pro. 
ducts, before they have concurred to nourish the parts. 
This is seen in the urine and sweat, after copious draughts, 
The skin and the kidneys are then excretory organs, not of 
nutrition, but of digestion. ‘This may be farther observed, 
in the production of milk, a fluid manifestly derived from 
that portion of the blood which has not yet been assimi- 
lated by the nutritive process. 

There exists not the same connection between the two 
orders of functions of organic life, as between those of ani- 
mal life; the debility or weakness of the first produces no 
diminution of the second: hence leanness, marasmus, 
states in which assimilation in part ceases, disassimilation 
is carried on in the same degree. 
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These grand differences between the two lives of the ani. _ 
mal, those limits no less strongly marked, which separate 


the two orders of phenomena, of which each is an assem- 





blage, appear to me to offer to the physiologist the only se 


real division which can be established between the functions. 








OBSERVATIONS 
ON THE 


SEATS AND CAUSEs OF DISEASE, 
In a Letter addressed to the Editor, 


By Joun Czawrorp, M, D. 


Dear Sir, 

The seats and causes of disease have occupied the ate 
tention of Pathologists for ages. ‘The suvject is of so mul- 
tifarious a nature, and often involved in so much obscurity, 
as to have still left much occasion for investigation. The 
consideration of the first question is of the utmost impor- 
tance, as leading toa mode of practice on which our suc- 
cess must eminently depend. Diseases have been hitherto 
divided into two classes. One is designated as having a 
local origin ; the other is referred to a primary affection of 
the whole system. During the early period of my life, I 
adopted this classification, and although, as observations 
multiplied, I was often led to doubt the truth of the last, 
yet no data presented by which I could feel myself justi- 
fied in tota!!y rejecting it. 

Having had the charge of the military hospital in De- 
merary, from the beginning of 1792 to the middle of 1794, 
in the course of that time numerous occasions presented 
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for examining the bodies of the dead. I profited exten- 
sively by the opportunity, and phenomena frequently oc- 
curred of a most extraordinary nature. The liver was often 
the most unexpected scene of disease. Collections of 
matter were frequently found in it, and in other abdomi- 
nal viscera, of which there cou!d be no suspicion in the 
course of the disease, no symptom suggesting such an 
idea. A question naturally arose in my mind whether 
these suppurations cou'd have existed independent of pre- 
vious inflammation, This must be considered as impossi- 
ble. Whence then the obscurity with which it was attend 
ed, the great difficulty in detecting it? he following 
train of ideas offered, and if the view I have taken of the 
subject should appear to you interesting, you will give 
it a place in your Recorder. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely, 


JOHN CRAWFORD. 


In order to shew more clearly wherein the error respecting 
the distinctions between Pyrexia of local and general origin, 
exists, the following reflections are offered for consideration. 


1. Affections of the Lungs, and all those maladies which 
are announced as inflammatory, are deemed to be local, and 
as commencing ata spot from whence they are propagated, 
according to their nature, so as to implicate every part of the 
body to which their influence can extend. 


2. On the contrary it has been determined that tne class of 
diseases which have, in any way, reference to intermitting 
Fevers, which are the most numerous and formidable of any 
that afflict an animal body, equally affect the whole system 
at the time of their commencement, and consequently to 
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detect their nature, by dissections or otherwise within the 
reach of the senses, must be vain. 


3. The discovery of local affections in the abdominal vis 
cera, where no such phenomena could have been suspected, 
created donbts of which there was previously no conception. 
Wherefore should diseases of the Thorax have continually a 
local origin, and no event of a similar nature occur in the ab- 
domen except ina few instances where equivalent symptoms 
presented to those in the Thorax ? Fever constantly attend - 
ed those symptoms ; Fever also appeared where such symp- 
toms were not apparent. But the same effects were disco 
vered, notwithstinding the absence of those symptoms.— 
Hence reflections pressed upon the imagination wherefore it 
should happen that fever should be present ; the same effects 
should exist; as occur where the symptoms of local affection 
are obvious, and yet that those symptoms should escape the 
most diligent researches of the most acute observers, and 
thet hence they should be led to believe that there was an es- 
sentia! difference between, and an original distinction estab- 
lished in the two classes of disease. 


8. An idea occurred that possibly the estrangement of the 
mind from just conceptions of the two classes, which were 
evinced to have so near an affinity, might originate ina want 
of attention to the difference of construction in the viscera of 
the two cavities, and that possibly a due reference to the va- 
rieties in their formation might lead to a solution of the dif- 
ficulties which had hitherto bewildered the understanding of 
every enquirer. Indeed it was not to be conceived that local 
derangement was less likely to occur in the viscera of the low- 
er than of the upper cavity, being net less complicated, nor 
less essential to the purposes of life. ‘Tbe more essential a 
part is to the animal economy, the more we may be assured, 
a derangement in it wi!l disturb the functions most impor- 
tant to the maintenance of it. 
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4. It occurred that motion is perpetuated by the recipro- 
city of action and re-action, and that the degree of it must 
depend upon the energy of the first, and the resistance it 
meets with to give origin to the last. 


5. For example, ifa ball is projected against awall, or any 
firm body, the reaction will be exactly in proportion to the 
force of projection, and will be continued with uniformity as 
long as the power of projection remains. 


G. [Ifthe same ball should be projected against a soft and 
yielding body, the reaction would be feeble, in proportion 
to the defect of resistance, consequently the motion would 
be attended with difficulty, the power of reaction being in- 
sufficient to afford it adequate support. 


7. In farther illustration of the same mode of reasoning, 
ifa man, orany other animal, were walking ona floor, ora 
firm read, he would in these, meet with a resistance to the 
action of the muscular fibres ; they would find in them a 
point from whence reaction could commence, and the mo- 
tion would be continued as long as any muscular powers res 
mained, " 


8. But ifthe same motion were exerted:on sand, or any 
yielding body, this would give way at every step; a pout of 
resistance would be wanting, and the power of museular ac- 
tion, in the most vigorotis, would be exhausted, from the 
defect of reaction. ‘This last must be derived from the na- 
tive strength of the muscular fibres, and the capacity of the 
strongest, under such circumstances, must soon fail. 


9. These reflections led toa review of the position of the 
contents of the upper cavity, and of some peculiarities in their 
structure. ‘They are evety where surrounded by bones.— 
The sternum before; the spine behind, and the coste at 
each side. Hence all the vessels distributed to the different 
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organs of this cavity, are in their course brought in contact 
with some of these bones. 


10. Pyrexia, strictly speaking, means that sense of heat 
which accompanies an increased action of the arteries..... 
Wherever this commences, it is quickly propagated along 
the vessels, and extends as far, and interests as many as the 
circumstances attending this increase of action may make 
necessary. 


11. Wherever such increased action commences in any of 
the arteries of the upper cavity, if in a part that is near to, or 
in contact with any of the bones, it meets with a point of re- 
sistance immediately, and this point of resistance will desig- 
nate the part of the artery that is so aflected, by the admo- 
nition of pain. Itis true, the cause of pain may not be pre- 
cisely seated in this spot ; but experience sufficiently proves 
that here is the spot where it is more especially designated. 
Hence there is no possibility of mistaking the locality of the 
disease. Wehave here an explanation of the early criterion 
of pleurisy. We have ‘‘ a fixed puin in an internal part, at- 
tended with an interruptiowin the exercise of its functions.” 


12. But thelungs are softand spongy : they readily yield 
to any impression, and as they do not naturally adhere to the 
surrounding membrane, and they are of considerable volume, 
where pyrexia happens here, that is, in the parenchymatous 
or spongy part of the lungs, it is not possible, in the begins 
ning, to determine the nature of the disease, Authors have 
not sufficiently distinguished between this species of malady, 
and that of the membrane in which the organs in question 
are contained. In the latter, the symptoms are from the first 
assault decisive, and incapable of mistake. In the former 
there isa more strongly marked rigour, at the commence- 
ment—a sense of general uneasiness for some days, a short 
cough and some difficulty of breathing—The conclusive cha- 
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racteristics then appear, with pain in some parts of the tho- 
rax, which, it should seem, are manifested by the increased 
action, which began in the substance of the lungs, having 
been extended along the vessels to the parts where it met with 
resistance, and then, and not till then could it be possible to 
decide on the nature of the disease. ‘The character of the 
complaint is ascertainable in a longer or shorter time, accord- 
ing to the delicacy or vigour of the constitution, the situa- 
tion, whether moist or dry and the season of the year. In 
proportion to the general strength, the dryness of soil, and 
the vicinity to spring will be the promptness with which the 
quality of the disorder is reducible to certainty. 

3. We have, in the instance last adduced, phenomena 
attendant upon action and reaction of a mixt kind, (see 5 and 
6) where some time elapses before the resistance secures a firm 
reaction, and a power of continuing the motion with activicy, 
or for any length of time. The distinctions which are here 
very striking to an accurate observer, must be had in remem- 
brance, in order more fully to comprehend the doctrine we 
attempt toestablish. In both the. cases adduced, the power 
of maintaining the increased action is vigorous, and conti- 
nued as long as the inherent strength of the arteries is capable 
of supporting the projectile force ; but in the latter instance, 
this power is not manifested, until the increasing motion 
meets with resistance, 

14. We are now to consider as necessary to the object in 
view, the position, and to advert, in a summary way, to the 
structure of the viscera of the lower cavity, or abdomen.— 
‘The containing parts are the spine behind, the common in- 
teguments and abdominal muscles before; and the dia- 
phragm consisting of strong muscular fibres, which for tone, 
appreach to the cartilaginous. Being the partition be- 
tween the upper and lower cavities, it is of essential benefit 
to both, ‘The pelvis constructed entirely of bone, surrounds 
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the lower part of the trunk, and gives support to the contents 
of the cavity. 


The Liver is soft and spongy, similar to, but not in equal 
degree with the Lungs—It isattached to the Diaphragm by 
strong ligaments, and to the anterior walls of the abdomen 
by the ob! terated abdominal cord, and itrests upon the sto- 
mach and intestines, consequently it hangs pendulous, sad 
has in no part of it, any fixed point of attachment to any firm 


body. 


The stomach is a strong membranous bag, secured in its 
position by an attachment to the subjacent parts, and is also. 
devoid of connection with any hard or unyielding substance. 


The Intestinal Canal extends from the lower orifice of the 
stomach to the Anus, pursuing a devious and very meander- 
ing course. In its tortuous descent it comes occasionally in 
contact with the spinebehind, the walls of the abdomen be- 
fore, and the inside of the bason in various places, and they 
are retained in their situation by the Peritoneum which gene- 
rally accompanies and attaches them to the’surrounding parts, 
A sinall portion of them, it appears, rests upon, or closely 
approaches to firmly resisting bodies, the rest are unimpeded 
in the motion which is necessary to the performance of the 
functions which belong to them, having alone connection 
with bodies nearly as yielding as themselves. 


The spleen is as unrestrained asthe Liver, and of a like 
texture—The kidneys are firmer bodies, and approach nearer 
to the spine, and the bladder is in the vicinity of the Pelvis. — 
The Pancreas, in the neighbourhood of the liver, stomach 
and intestines, isin a parity of situation, as to fixture, and is 
also a soft glandular body. 


15. When an increased action takes place in any of these 
bowels, (and can the arteries here be less liable to increased 
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action. than those of the contents of the upper cavity ?) there 
is no hard body, no fixed point, in the vicinity of a large por- 
tion of them, that can vive such resistance as to secure an 
energetic reaction, [roma detect in this, then, the motion 
cannot be long continued—weariness must soon be experi- 
enced, and the exertion cannot be persisted in without rest. 
A diminution ot the power by which the natural action 1s 
maintained, will indeed often require an additional stimulus, 
before it can acquire its wonted efficacy. As motion is per- 
petuated by the reciprocity of action and reaction, there is 
here evidently a failure in the reciprocity, and a striking ex- 
ample of what is adduced in No. 4. ‘There is in this, ajust 
resemblance of what is remarked in Nos. Gand 7. ‘These 
soft and yielding bodies afford no means of reaction ; this 
must depend upon the inherent capacity of the arteries them- 
selves to maintain it, as happenstothe muscular fibres of a 
inan walking on sand, and will, with him, quickly require 
time to rest, before the requisite exertion can be renewed. 
These ideas, if diligently prosecuted, may perhaps lead to 
some degree of satisfactory explanation of the intermissions 
and remissions attendant upon Fever originating in these 
viscera. Itis highly probable that this may not be the sole 
cause of the intermission ; but certainly may contribute to 
such an event. By an accurate investigatiou of the subject, 
it will probably be found, that every disease, termed inflam- 
matory, existing in any of these bowels, is seated in a part 
of them which comes in contact with, or rests upon the 
spine or Pelvis, or where adhesions take place between those 
that are naturally in contact merely with theanterior walls of 
the abdomen, ‘The external part of the Liver, for instance, 
is naturally in contact only with the peritoneum ; but if an 
irritation is produced there, and the adhesive inflammation 
should follow, it will be glued tothis membrane. The units 
ing principle will be continued to the contiguous muscles, 
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the lower part of the trunk, and gives support to the contents 
of the cavity. 


The Liver is soft and spongy, similar to, but not in equal 
degree with the Lungs—It is attached to the Diaphragm by 
strong ligaments, and to the anterior walls of the abdomen 
by the obliterated abdominal cord, and itrests upon the sto- 
mach and intestines, consequently it hangs pendulous, sud 
has in no part of it, any fixed point of attachment to any firm 
body. 


g, secured in its 
position by an attacliment to the subjacent parts, and is also. 
devoid of connection with any hard or unyielding substance. 


The stomachisa strong membranous bag 


The Intestinal Canal extends from the lower orifice of the 
stomach to the Anus, pursuing a devious and very meander- 
ing course. In its tortuous descent it comes occasionally in 
contact with the spine behind, the walls of the abdomen be- 
fore, and theinside of the bason in various places, and they 
are retained in their situation by the Peritoneum w!ich gene- 
rally accompanies and attaches them to the’surrounding parts, 
A small portion of them, it appears, rests upon, or closely 
approaches to firmly resisting bodies, the rest are unimpeded 
in the motion which is necessary to the performance of the 
functions which belong to them, having alone connection 
with bodies nearly as yielding as themselves, 


The spleen is as unrestrained asthe Liver, and of a like 
texture—The kidneys are firmer bodies, and approach nearer 
to the spine, and the bladder is in the vicinity of the Pelvis. — 
The Pancreas, in the neighbourhood of the liver, stomach 
and intestines, is in a parity of situation, as to fixture, and is 
also a soft glandular body. 


15. When an increased action takes place in any of these 
bowels, (and can the arteries here be less Jiable to increase¢ 
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action, than those of the contents of the upper cavity ?) there 
isno hard body, no fixed point, in the vicinity of a large por- 
tion of them, that can give such resistance as to secure an 
energetic reaction, from a detect in this, then, the motion 
cannot be long continued—weariness must soon be experi- 
enced, and the exertion cannot be persisted in without rest. 
A diminution ot the power by which: the natural action is 
maintained, will indeed often require an additional stimulus, 
before it can acquire its wonted efficacy. As motion is per- 
petuated by the reciprocity of action and reaction, there is 
here evidently a failure in the reciprocity, and astriking ex- 
ample of what is adduced in No. 4. There is in this, ajust 
resemblance of what is remarked in Nos. Gand 7. These 
soft and yielding bodies afford no means of reaction ; this 
must depend upon the inherent capacity of the arteries them- 
selves to maintain it, as happens tothe muscular fibres of a 
man walking on sand, and will, with him, quickly require 
time to rest, before the requisite exertion can be renewed. 
These ideas, if diligently prosecuted, may perhaps lead to 
some degree of satisfactory explanation of the intermissions 
and remissions attendant upon Fever originating in these 
viscera. Itis highly probable that this may not be the sole 
cause of the intermission ; but certainly may contribute to 
such an event. By an accurate investigatiou of the subject, 
it will probably be found, that every disease, termed inflam- 
matory, existing in any of these bowels, is seated ina part 
of them which comes in contact with, or rests upon the 
spine or Pelvis, or where adhesions take place between those 
that are naturally in contact merely with theanterior walls of 
the abdomen. ‘The external part of the Liver, for instance, 
is naturally in contact only with the peritoneum ; but if an 
irritation is produced there, and the adhesive inflammation 
should follow, it will be glued tothis membrane. ‘The units 
ing principle wall be continued to the contiguous muscles, 
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and in these parts, being thus firmly attached to each other; 
a resistance will be given to the increased action of the arte- 
ries concerned, and the reaction thus afforded, will give en- 
ergy and constancy to the pyrexia, which could not other- 
wisé obtain, and all the characteristics of inflammation are 
fully established. 


16. From this view of the process, an explanation is ad- 
duceable of the pain in the right side, and in the riyht shoul- 
der—of the ease experienced while lying on the right, and 
of the distressing, and extreme suffering, which, usually, 
turning on the left side occasions. In this Jast posture, the 
weight of the Liver is suspended from the adhering points, 
this places them on the stretch, which necessarily produces 
the distarbance such a situation of the parts concerned must 
effect. 


17. But if the increased action commences in the Paren- 
chymatous or interior part of the liver, the natural situation 
of the Viscus, with respect to the organs in proximity to it, 
is not affected ; there is no point of resistance any where ex- 
perienced ; a reaction, from the support of any other hody 
cannot exist, and as there is no opportunity given for the ar- 
tery, in its increase of action, to strike against a substance 
capable of designating the spot in which it happens, there 
can be no determinate local pain. Whilst the process of sup- 
puration is going on, if such should be the design of nature, 
hectic fever, repeated exacerbations, a cough, taken for pul- 
monic, ensue, and still there is no local affection suspected, 
or if 1t should be apprehended, it is deemed to be in the 


Lungs, 
18. The frequency with which this occurrence was detec- 


tedin the Demerary Hospital, afforded the author, on one 
occasion, an opportunity to convince a number of witnesses 
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that the operation of nature was really such as is above de- 
scribed. A sergeant who had been engaged in the pur- 
suit of a deserter for several days, during the hottest wea- 
ther, in the woods and marshes with which that country 
abounds, was, on,his return, seized with what is common- 
ly called a bilious fever. ‘The violence of this was appa- 
rently subdued, but a cough supervened, and the usual 
symptoms of a Pthisis Pulmonalis ensued—But previous 
dissections had removed every doubt from the mind of the 
author respecting the real nature of the malady. 


Notwithstanding the utmost attention, and the most 
unwearied exertions, the patient died—As his case had 
given rise to much controversy, and the justness of the 
opinion above offered was much questioned, the commands 
ing officer, and several of the gentlemen of the corps, 
were requested to attend the examination of the body, a 
measure there never discountenanced. 


In order to evidence the conviction of the author as to 
the seat and condition of the disease, he thrust a bistory 
into the liver, between the seventh and eighth rib, cau- 
tioning the commandant, Baron Von Losberg, who -was 
near him, to avoid the stream of matter which would is- 
sue on withdrawing the knife; it came out with such un- 
expected force, as to spatter his cloaths very much. On 
dissecting the body, no adhesion had taken place be- 
tween the liver and peritoneum, consequently the motion 
of it had been unimpeded, and no circumscribed pain had 
been complained of ; but a large sac was formed in the in- 
ternal substance of the liver, so as to occupy a very con- 
siderable portion of it. A case occurred some years ago 
in this city, where all the circumstances were exactly pa- 
rallel, except the final proof. ‘T’he tenaciousness with 
which such a proof is resisted in this country, is a formi- 
dable obstacle to medical improvement, 
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19. In duly reflecting upon the process of nature, as 
here adduced, in an increased action of the arteries of the 
upper and lower cavities of the body, an explanation should 
seem practicable of the principles on which large evacu- 
ations of blood are supportable in the first, and wore im- 
mediately felt in the last instance, and wherefore it is that 
copious vexesection in both is often attended with so much 


oe 
ad vantage, 


In No. 12 it was observed that much of the facility 
and promptness with which inflammations of the lungs 
could be distinguished depended upon the vigour of the 
constitution, the dryness or moisture of the place of resi- 
dence, together with the presence or absence of heat. ‘I'he 
satne observation equally applies te affections of the lower 
cavity. Where the constitution is robust, has been accus- 
tomed to a dry, and yenerally a cold atmosphere, and 
comes into a situation where the causes of increased ac- 
tion abound, when it takes place in sucha subject, the 
native vigour of the arteries will afford a sufficient resist- 
ance to secure an adequate reaction, and the augmented 
motion wi!] be continued for a length of time. 


200. Every operation of nature is stamped with a ten- 
dency to excess, the increased action of the arteries there- 
‘fore, on the application of am exciting cause, is seldom 
measured by the exact strength of the system; where it 
abounds it must be restrained, and in proportion to the 
excess will be the facility in supporting the depletion in the 
affections of both cavities. From the reasons we have 
hazarded, it is very plain, if they are well founded, that 
phiebotomy will not, ceteris paribus, be so quickly ac- 
knowledged by the systetn, in cases of increased arterial 
action of the organs of the upper as of the lower cavity ; 
and wherefore weakness in the latter should so much sooner 
require it to be relinquished than in the former, 
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Hence it follows that the practice ‘of depletion is resort- 
ted to with much more cautioa in populous cities, of long 
existence in the old world, where the air becomes conta- 
minated, and the constitution is consequent!y more relax- 
ed; whereas in countries more recently sett!ed the at- 
mosphere is less liable to lessen the capacity of the system 
to perform its necessary fanctions; the fibres possessing a 
greater degree of elasticity are more capable of accomplish- 
ing a reaction correspondent to the action, and the ex- 
cessive motion consequent to these require more efficaci- 
ous means of diminution, 


21. In pursuing the same train of ideas, it appeared 
probable that steady observation would evince every dis- 
ease, in the commencement, to be local, and that the 
great variety of symptoms by which the different maladies 
are distinguished must be, in a great measure, derived from 
the difference of structure in the partsaffected. It will not 
be denied that much of this variety may depend on the 
difference in the nature of the offending cause. The fol- 
lowing considerations may serve to illustrate what is here 


offered, 


If a cause of inflammation should be applied to the eye, 
a disease ensues attended with appearances such as that ore 
gan is capable of exhibiting, distinguivhable from a like 
affection of any other. Were it apptied to the nose, cha- 
racteristic phenomena would be obvious. ‘The functions of 
the nose are very different from those of the eye, and there- 
fore require a different organization ; and as is the differ- 
ence of their functions, so must be the difference of a;- 
parent effects produced by whatever annoys them. Were 
the ear the seat of invasion, a similar result would be cer- 
tain, and so may be said of every individual part of the 
whole system. The difference of structure, in the dif- 
ferent parts of the body, necessarily exhibiting a difference 
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of appearance, when diseased, should seem not to have suf- 
ficiently claimed the attention of medical observers, and 
hence perhaps the obscurity that*has obtained in the opini- 
ons that have been formed on this very important subject. 


This is a short sketch of a much more extensive view of 
the subject. It is my earnest wish to excite enquiry re- 
specting phenomena, which are in their nature highly in- 
teresting. These suggestions have, I believe, hitherto 
escaped attention; at least I have not met with any such 
in the authors that 1 have perused. I trust they will not be 
deemed unworthy of notice, and that their merits will be 
candidly investigated. 
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COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


OF MARYLAND, 
(Communicated. ) 


The Legislature of this state have passed at their late ses- 
sion, an act to establish a medical school in Baltimore, by 
the name of ‘* The College of Medicine of Maryland,” — 
We have every reason to believe, that, if those who are en- 
trusted with the carrying of this act into effect, will exert 
themselves, this institution wili prove of material benefit to 
the city of Baltimore and to the state of Maryland. Inno 
part of the union is there another place, whose local advan- 
tages are superior to those of Baltimore, for the encourage- 
ment of suchaseminary. In none of the large towns to 
the southward can the important science of anatomy be cul- 
tivated for any great portion of the year, without inconveni- 
encies sufficient to damp the ardour of its most zealous yo- 
taries. 


In Baltimore the continuance of cold or temperate wea- 
ther enables the dissector to pursue his investigations, for at 
Jeast six monthsin the year. Nor is the climate on the other 
hand so chilling as to preclude the botanist from extending 
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his researches. Most of the plants of warm climates, will 
thrive in the open air in summer, and in winter they may 
be protected by artificial warmth. . The productions of cold- 
er climates are not unknown, and in theshade of the neigh- 
boring woods, we find many of the vegetables, that are 
found in the forests of Canada. From the centra! situation 
of Baltimore, in the heart of the union, connected with a 
great part of it by navigable waters, or by roads which are 
every day more frequented, it cannot fail to be an eligible 
residence for such young men as travel from home to coms 
plete their education. Here where they have daily opportu- 
nities of communication with their places of residence, and 
frequent occasions of meeting with persons to whom they 
are known, they will be ina degree less removed from 
home, than if they weré where these circumstances do not 
exist. Baltimore may also boast the advantage of present- 
ing fewer incentives to idleness and dissipation than other 
Jarge towns upon the continent, 


With respect to its public institutions, there are severa? 
that may be rendered subservient to medical instruction.— 
The alms-house, the city and the marine hospitals, all pre- 
sent a fund of illustrations of the doctrines that may be 
delivered in the college. ‘The publick library contains no 
inconsiderable collection of books upon medical science, to 
which any one may have access upon paying a moderate 
compensation. ‘To those too, who wish to perfect them- 
selves in other branches of education, an opportunity is of- 
fered in two other colleges, wherein the sciences are culti- 
vated with unabating zeal. ‘The college of medicine is the 
third collegiate institution that bas been founded in Balti- 
more; so that we may now justly allow this city a fair claim 
to be styled an university. 


In framing the charter of the college, very ample privi- 
leges have been granted to it. ‘he government of the whole 
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is vested in the professors together with the members of the 
board of medical examiners for this state; who are jointiy 
styled the Regents of the College of Medicine of Maryland. 
They are enabled by their charter to hold property to the value 
of thirty thousand dollars per annum, and are authorised to 
raise 40,000 dullars by lottery. They are authorised to ap- 
point the professors of such branches of medical knowledge 
as they deem necessary to be taught, ad also to appoint 
lecturers upon those departments of science which are indi- 
rectly connected with medicine. 


The zeal of the present members ef the college, and the 
favour with which their undertaking has been received by the 
citizens of Baltimore, lead us to augur weil of their success, 
The professors of anatomy and chemistry have already enter- 
ed upon the duties of their office, and have continued to lec- 
ture since the commencemen: of the season, to classes far 
more numerous than could have been expected from the 
short notice that was given of their intentions. In the be- 
ginning of next winter all the professors will assume their 
functions. 


The following are the officers of the college: 
President, Dr. Brown, 
Secretary, Dr. Cocke, 
Treasurer, Dr. Birckhead, 
tegents, Drs. Birckhead 
Bond 
Brown 
Cocke 
Crawford > of Baltimore. 
Davidye 
Donaldson 
Potter | 
Shaw J 
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Dr. Warfield of Anne Arundel county. 
Drs. Anderson } 
Jobnston 
Martin f¢ of the Eastern Shore. 
Noel | 
Thomas J 


Medical Faculty of the College. 


Drs. Davidge 2 Adjunct professors of Anatomy, 
and Cocke § Physiology and Surgery. 


Dr. Shaw, Professor of Chemistry. 

Dr. Bond, Professor of Materia Medica. 

Dr. Donaldson, Professor of the Institutes of Medicine. 
Dr. Potter, Professor of the Practice of Physick, and 
Dr. Davidge, Dean of Faculty. 


The medica! and chirurgical faculty of the state are pa- 
trons and visitors of the college, and their present President, 
Dr. Philip Thomas, of Frederick ‘Town, is, ex officio, 
Chancellor of the same. 


, —_____] 


A medical correspondent at Madrid, has acquainted a 
friend in Ireland, with some astonishing effects of the herb 
Chamomile, in certain inflammatory disorders of the eyes. 
The following among many cases wherein the Doctor has 
been concerned, is mentioned as a proof of this salutary 
though common herb. Maria de Maros, daughter of a 
master carpenter, had for many years been afflicted with 
weeping eyes, which cischarged an acrimonious humour, 
and brought on an almost total loss of sight. Alteratives 
were prescribed to no purpose. At length he made a strong 
decoction of Chamomile, boiled in new milk; with this 
the patient bathed her eyes several times a day, as warm as 
could be suffered without uneasiness; and in about five 


weeks her eyes were perfectly restored. 
Med, Ag. Reg. 
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Longevity. 


From the registers of deaths in the Russian empire during 
the year 1806, it appears that there died in that period, one 
between 145 and 150 years of age—one between 130 & 
135—four between 125 and 130—~six between 120 and 125 
—thirty-two between 115 and 120—twenty-six between 110 
and 115—eighty-six between 105 and 110—one hundred 
and thirty-seven between 100 and 105, and eleven hundred 
and thirty-four between 95 and 100, 

BS. E. P. 


| 


Dr. Mitchell of New York, has, weunderstand, receiv 


ed from Mr. Warden, Secretary of the American legationtigg:.. 


at Paris, and M. de Lasteyreis, of the same place, an ac- — 
count of a new discovery, denominated Lithography, ar 
the art of multiplying copies of drawings and manuscripts, 
by means of a peculiar stone lately discovered. Mr. An- 


‘dre has received a patent for his improvements in this art. 


The kind of stone used is found in Franconia, and also in 
the neighborhood of Paris. The process adopted is as fole 
lows :— 


Ink is made by a peculiar composition, which is used 
by means of apen, which traces the characters on the stone 
in the ordinary way. Thestone, (which ought to be very 
smooth and even) is then immersed in water, which renders 
its surface moist. In this state it is struck with a printer’s 
ball, the ink attaching itself to the traces made with the pen, 
and not to the other parts of the stone. It is then covered 
with a sheet of moistened paper, which is passed under a 
roller, by which a counter proof of the original is obtained. 
Four or five thousand copies may be obtatned from the same 
engraving. 
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Great benefits are anticipated from this discovery. Dr. 
Mitchell has in his possession one of the stones, together 
with a sample of the ink used; and.we hope soon to be ap- 


prised of the result of the experiments that shall be tried. 
Lb. 


An account of an Hydrocephalus internus of a prodigions 
size in an adult, taken froma vol, of Med. communica- 
ions, published at London 1784. 

The subject of this disease atthe time the account was 
written was twenty nine years of age: his name was Peter 
Van Winckel, he was born of Dutch parents in the state 
of New Jersey in 1754. ‘Three weeks after his birth, his 
mother first perceived that his head was uncommonly large, 
and that the vones of the skull were much farther asunder 
than usual. ‘This complaint soon increased to such a degree 
that he entirely Jost the use of his limbs, a slight motion of 
his arms excepted, and was never after able to quit his cra- 
dle, sunless carried by three or four people. As he made 
no use of his feet, they remained extremely small, and look- 
ed like those of a boy of twelve years old, forming an odd 
contrast with the rest of his body, which was as large as 
that of a full grown person. His hands though not quite 
so small in proportion as his feet, were for the same reason 
much more delicate than might be expected at his time of 
life. From the feet to the chin he measured four feet five 
inches, and from the chin to the vertex, exactly one foot ; 
so that his whole length was five feet five inches, making 
some allowance for the difficulty of measuring him with ac- 
curacy, his body and legs being much bent and contracted, 
and he being unable to straighten himself. But the dimen- 
sions of his head were taken with precison, and found to 
measure from the extremity of the chin to the root of the 





-nose seven, and from thence over the head, (which was al- 
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most bald) to the nape of the neck twenty-five inches, the 
circumference of the head round the temporal bones was 
thirty-two inches. ‘This monstrous head he was unable to 
move unless ‘assisted by others, 


We had a thick beard, and his features were strong and 
masculine. His libs were neither ricketty nor deformed, 
except his left hand, which had lately became distorted Dien 
its having remained constantly unmeved in a bent position. 
The right side of his. head was flattened by lying more on 
that than on the left side; but he was unable to.continue 


for any length of time on either. 


His pupils were neither enlarged, nor slow in their con- 
traction; he had no particular inclination to sleep; his ap- 
petite and digestion were perfectly good, and his evacuations : 
regular; but he had at times been so gbstinately costive, 
that, glysters having proved ineffectual, surgical assistance 
had been required, to rid the rectum of the indurated foeces. 
No other part of the body was dropsical, nor had he ever 
been attacked with any other disorder, .till the autumn of 
1783, when he was seized with a remitting fever. He ap- 
peared to enjoy perfect health in every éther respect, and fre- 
quently expressed a desire of being married. His senses 
were not much impaired, excepting his eyesight, which 
though quite sufficient for other purposes, was not good 
enoagh to enable him to read; at least this was the excuse 
his parents made for his never having been taught. Besides 
ihis weakness of his eyes, he had a habit of squinting (con- 
iracted by adesire of seeing those who stood behind his cra- 
die) which made him look extremely ugly. His hearing 
was Very nice, and his memory remarkably tenacious; nor 
were his mental qualities contemptible, though he was géne- 
rally considered as an ideot, on account of his looking so 
stupid. He wasalways in good spiritsand very glad when 
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people came to see him; but then his exertions to make 
himself agreeable, heightened his natural ugliness. His 
siniles were hideous, and his shrill voice extremely disagree- 
able. ° 


His religion did not consist merely in the repetition of 
psalms and otber passages of the holy writings, of which 
he knew a great many by heart; but it gave him patience 
and resignation to the will of Providence, so that he bore 
his misfortune not only without murmuring, but with cheer 
falness, and had the most astonishing attachment to life. 


} ———_—_ } ¥ 


Late appearance of Vuccine Infection. 
Ina letter from Dr. Lewis Valentin, said to be a physi- 


cian of great respectability in Marseilles, addressed to one 
of the editors of the Charleston Courier, is the following 


extraordinary case: ‘* A friend of mine has informed me 
of avery extraordinary fact, which took place at Metz in 
the department of Movelle, and to which he was a witness. 
An apothecary and botanist of Metz, vaccinated a child be- 
tween four and fite yearsof age, by two punctures on each 
arm. The pustule did not appear until one year after its 
vaccination, when the punctures assumed their usual appear- 
ance, and went through their regularcourse. I do not re- 
collect to have heard that the vaccine virus had lain dormant 
in the system for so great alength of time. There is no 
doubt of the fact in this case.”’ 


Literary Notice. 


Dr. James Smith, of Baltimore, who has been indefati- 
gable in his exertions to extend the benefits of vaccination, 
has announced his intention to publish by subscription, a 
History of the Kine Pock, From the Doctor’s long babits 
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of examination, and his extensive opportunities of becom- 
ing acquainted with the nature of the vaccine virus, we may 
confidently expect that his book will be worth the attention of 
every friend to science. 


Prize Medal. 


The Medical Lyceum of Philadelphia have offered a gold 
medal of the value of fifty dollars, for the best essay on the 
following question: ‘* Does the human body possess the 
power of absorbing substances applied to its surfacer”’ 


The essay must be written in the English language, and 
sent to the corresponding secretary, Dr. J. C. Rousseau, by 
the first of January, 1809, with a sealed paper containing 
the name of theauthor, which paper will not be opened un- 
less the medal be adjudged to the essay which accompanies 
it, 


=== 

The emperor Napoleon, after the death of the heir appar- 
ent to the throne of France, who died of the Cynaiche 
Trachealis, has offered a premium of twelve thousand 
francs for the best dissertation on that disease. The disser- 
tation may be written either in the Latin or French language, 
and must be transmitted to the secretary of state previous to 
the firstof January 1809. It would be matter of great ex- 
ultation, could some of our American physicians turn their 
attention to this subject, and obtain a prize for which, no 
doubt, all Europe (or at least those parts of it under the do- 
minion of France) will be contending. 


—=—= 
Royal Jennerian Society for the extermination of the 
Small Pox. 


A meeting of the medical council was held at the central 
house, on Thursday the 2nd of October, for the purpose 
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of electing a resident inoculator and medical secretary, in 
place of John Walker, M. D. who resigned that oftice the 
first of August last. ‘The council, on this occasion, elected 
Dr. James Sheridan Knowles, a gentleman of distinguish- 
ed talents, and a zealous promoter of vaccination. Dr. K. 
had been for some time before his election, engaged in the 
task of representing, bya series of engravings, the vaccine 
vesicle, and the deviations from its genuine form, which 
take place undera variety of circumstances. ‘lhese repre- 
sentations were examined and highly approved by Dr. Jens 
ner; some of them have been engraved, and appear in Dr. 
Willan’s treatise on vaccine inoculation, ‘The correspon- 
dents of the Royal Jennerian society will therefore, in future, 
address their applications for vaccine fluid, or for oiher me- 
dical purposes,ato “Dr. Knowles, No, 14 Salisbury square. 
As no exertion or expence has been spared by the directors 
and medical council, in their endeavours to diffuse the be- 
nefits of the vaccine inoculation, and to accommodate prac- 
titioners in every part of the kingdom, they hope those gen- 
tlemen will communicate, through the secretary, whatever 
inay oceur worthy of attention, and that they will co-oper- 
ate in giving effectual support to the society founded by Dr. 
Jenner, on principles, the result of which, must prove not 
less honorable to himself, than beneficial to the nation. 


N. B. The privilege of receiving or sending letters post- 
free bas been withdrawn from the society. 
Lon. Med. & Phys. Jour, 


a 


At a meeting of the academy of useful sciences at Erfurt, 
Mr. Buchner read a memoir on inoculation for the natu- 
ral small pox, and on the result of the first vaccination at 
Bergen in Norway. He givesa circumstantial account of 
the latter, and states a remarkable case whieh fell under his 
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observation in the performance of his medical duty. He 
was sent for toa child ayear old, belonging to Capt. Paasche 
who commanded a ship, and was absent at the time ona 
voyage to France. The mother imagined that the symptoms 
of the disorder proceeded from dentition; but Mr. Buchner 
soon discovered all those that usually attend the natural 
sma!l pox. Before its eruption, he several times endeavour- 
ed, butin vain, to prevail on the mother to have her other 
two children vaccinated. The next day the eruption ap- 
peared, the small pox became malignant, and on thesixth 
day the child died. The disconsolate mother then repaired to 
the physician, imploring him tosave her two remaining chil- 
dren. He resolved to vaccinatethem, after a suitable prepara- 
tion. Ledirected them both to be removed to the most distant 
apartment in the house, to be put intoa warm bath, to be well 
rubbed, and all the clothes they had before GB to be chang 
ed. ‘he vaccination was successful ; the punctures became 
inflamed, the eruption took place at the proper time, and 
the tumors approached to perfect maturity. But after the 
eighth day, the twochildren had-a very restless ight; they 
felt an inclination to vomit,, had a headache; and in short 
all the symptoms which usually precede natural small pox, 
The next day the eruption actually took place, and the bo- 
dies of the two children were covered with it, This small 
pox was neither of the favourable nor yet of the malignant 
kind, and both the children got well over the crisis. But 
it was remarkable, that the vaccine pocks continued their 
progress, and their scabs did not fall off till after the desic- 


cation of the small pox. Ib. 
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Case of SuspenpED ANIMATION by Hanotnc—by Ro- 
bert John Thornton, M. D.—Lecturer on Medical Bo- 
tany at Guy's Hospital, with observations on the modes of 
treatment, and recommending a new and easy process for 
recovery. 


Mr. B , a tradesman in Duke-street, Manchester 
square, from causes, which I need not enter into, resolved 
upon self destruction. Hedeliberately retired to a garret in 
his house, and wrote down the causes of his distraction, 
which heleft upon the table. He sent the maid servant down 
Stairs, and leaped, as he thought, into eternity. 

It being the top of the house, and Sunday, the rest of the 
family atchurch, his wife, child and servant below stairs, 
no one heard haggtruggles, and he was full twenty minutes 
before the wifegntered the apartment, saw her husband sus- 
pended, and to all appearance dead. He was cut down, and 
every assistance sent for in the neighborhood. When] ar- 
rived all pulsation had ceased, and animation appeared fled. 
In all cases of apparent death, time presses, and the urgen- 
cy of the case demands all possible expedition. The grand 
question is, what is first to be done, and by what means ? 
Then it may be right to premise, that I consider hanging 
and drowning as the same effect, but only produced by a 
different cause. Both may be thus defined, ** a stop put to 
the actions of lifein the body, without any irreparable in- 
jury to any vital organ ; but itis requisite to put the animat- 
ed machinery into action in a given time, or the power of 
action will be irrecoverably lost.” Cullen, Boerhaave, Mr. 
White, &c. &c. have, on the contrary, considered sus. 
pension and drowningas extremely different; for hanging, 
they represent as destroying by inducing apoplexy. This 
also is the common and a very natural opinion; but I shall 
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here prove it to be erroneous. The following experiment 
was long since made by professor Monro, at Edinburgh, 
A dog was suspended by the neck with a cord, so as to ad- 
mit of air being forced into his lungs. In this state he was 
kept alive three quarters of an hour, when the cord was shift- 
ed below the opening into the windpipe, so as to intercept 
the ingress of air into the lungs, and the animal died ina 
few minutes. Upon examining the head there was found 
no rupture of vessels in the brain. ‘To prove this point more 
clearly, I shall relate a still more decided experiment by the 
veterinary professor, Mr. Coleman. ‘he carotids or arte- 
ries which carry blood to the head, may be secured without 
soon materially destroying the animal functions. This ope- 
ration was first done and then the animal wasehanged, and 
he died in a few minutes. | Upon the brain being examin- 
‘ed, there was found a less congestion of blood than usual, 
and therefore no apoplexy, In apoplexy the irritability 
continues several hours, whilst in drowning or hanging, the 
animal functions are abolished ina few minutes. In a@po- 
plexy, respiration, together with the action of the heart and 
arteries goon, and the pulse often vibrates more forcibly 
than in health. In hanging or drowning, respiration is 
‘suppressed, and the vulse obliterated. In apoplexy, there 
is the stertor apoplecticus very distinct ; this is not to bedis- 
covered in hanging: and, lastly, after recovery from @po- 
plexy, the subject is generally paralytic; whereas no such 
event follows recovery from suspension ; and where death 
ensues, the appearances in the brain, in the two instances, 
are entirely toto celo different. I press this distinction for- 
ward, as the proximate cause being ascertained leads'to the 
right mode of treatment. ‘This proximate cause, I have 
sufficiently proved to bein both hanging and drowning, a 
stoppage of air tothe lungs, by which the venous blood 
ceases to imbibe oxygen, and hence the heart unstimulated 
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by oxygen, ceases to contract, the arteries to vibrate, and 
hence the whole machine, although sound and entire in 
every part, yet on a sudden, like a clock, whose pendulum 
is stopped, remains entirely at rest. 

In the watch, if we move but the pendulum, the wheels 
are immediately put into motion, the clock again correctly 
marks its hours and minutes as before: so likewise in the 
animal machine, if the blood can but be influenced by 
oxygen, the heart recovers its action, the brain its energy, 
and the nerves their sensibility ; such is the wonderful bar- 
monious concert of parts! 

From this privation of orygen in drowning and suspen 
sion, we can now explain why the blood grows dark, the 
lips and coutenance livid, and why the body quickly loses 
its animal heat. ‘That the motion of the heart depends up- 
on the air thrown into the lungs, was established by the 
illustrious Hook,* a century ago, before the Royal Society. 
He laid open the thorax of a dog, cut away the ribs and 
diaphragm, and removing the pericardium, he kept the 
animal alive above an hour by means of a pair of bellows. 
It was observed, that as often as he left off blowing, and 
the lungs were collapsed, the dog fell into convulsive ino- 
tions, and revived again upon renewing the biast, and the 
heart began afresh to beat. John Hunter repeated the 
same experiment, and hence concludes, as with still-born 
children, in suspended animation, the first thing is to force 
the air into the lungs to restore the heart's action, For this 
purpose John Hunter invenied a pair of bellows of such a 
construction, that by one action fresh air is thrown into 
the lungs, and by another it is pumped out again, to imi- 
tate [artificial] breathing. This invention may be seen at 
| Savigny’s. But in this case no such instrument could be 
1} : procured ; I therefore requested a common pair of bellows, 
| and by inserting the muzzle up one nostril, while the mouth 
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and opposite nostril were closed, by a forcible pressure the 
lungs were expanded with common air. 

We are now come to the next process. ‘The heart or 
nerves are to be roused into action. Volatiles, especially 
aromatic vinegar, &c, are recommended by John Hunter ; 
but these are not always at hand. I requested the servant 
at the same time she brought the bellows, to bring some 
mustard and boiling water. As soon as the lungs were di- 
lated, some mustard was put up the nostril and into the 
mouth, and a cloth dipped in boiling water, that.is, water 
scalding hot, was put over the region of the heart and tho- 
rax. ‘his had a double effect; it stimulated the heart by 
exciting the nerves, and by imparting heat, gave it more 
susceptibility to be acted upon. Some years ago, says Dr. 
Gardiner, the heart and part of the large vessels of a turtle 
were removed, witha view to examine the structure of 
these parts, and the circulation of the bood of that animal. 
Having wiped off the blood and other moisture, the heart 
was wrapped up in a handkerchief; but engagements in the 
way of my profession obliged me to postpone my curiosity 
till about six or seven hours after it was cut out. When I 
examined it, there appeared not the least signs of life; but 
by putting it into water, nearly milk warm, it acquired a 
tremulous moticn ; laying it on the table, and pricking it 
with a large needle, it palpitated several times. The pal- 
pitations were renewed, as often as the needle was pushed 
into its substance, until it became cold, when it seemed 
to be insensible to every stimulus. But after warming 
again in the water, it recovered its irritability, and repeated 
its palpitations on the application of the needle. ‘Though 
no movement could be excited in it by any stimulus when 
eold, yet it moved several times after being placed in the 
warm water. This proves the necessity of heat for main; 
taining the full powers of the contractile living fibre. 
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For the purpose of stimulating the heart, electricity is 
recommended by John Hunter. But this is often as un- 
attainable as his bellows. 

Immediately upon the inflation of the lungs, and the 
application of the stimulus of boiling water to the chest, 
our patient gave signs of returning life, by an apparently 
painful struggle; his eyes dreadfully rolled, bis countenance 
beeame distorted, and the struggles of convulsive nature 
ensued. 

The legs were next rubbed with mustard, as also the 
thighs and arms, he was also continually blown upon by 
the bellows, raised upon the bed. In order to oxygenate 
the air the more, and stimulate the olfactory nerves, six 
quarts of vinegar, in fine sprays from an hearth broom, 
were dispersed over the apartment. ‘The acid principle of 
the vinegar is the praduct of orygen, the reader already 
knows. In order to keep up the nice sympathy which 
exists betwixt the lungs, heart, and stomach, a cordial of 
very weak brandy and water was forced into the stomach, 
sweetened with sugar. 

In time of health, cordials, as they are called, on be- 
ing received into the stomach, presently manifest their en- 
livening effects ; even Jong before they can be supposed to 
enter the lacteals and pass to the heart, their stimulus is 
diffused to the most remote part of the system. ‘The ra- 
tionale of this appears to be as follows: Alcohil has an 
high affinity for ovygen, and by combustion it has been 
discovered, that sixteen ounces of the former being burnt, 
produces eighteen ounces of water, which we know to be 
composed of hydrogen and oxygen. From this rapid com- 
bustion, much caloric or heat is extracted. In order to 
give a distinct idea of the exact quantity, one pound weight 
of hydrogen melted 295 pounds of ice, whereas in similar 
circumstances, a pound of wax candles only melted 183 
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pounds. Not only a great degree of animal ‘heat therefore 
arises from the union of hydrogen and oxygen,. .but the 
nerves which supply the heart and stomach, the par vagum, 
are therefore stimulated, and act by: sympathy, as snuff 
stimulating the olfactory nerves produces sneezing, or spasm 
of the abdominal muscles; and it is also found, that the 
blood by possessing hydrogen becomes more attractive of 
the orygen. Dr. Withering, writing to Dr. Beddoes, says, 
‘* The experiments you wished for have been in part made, 
The late ingenious Mr, Spalding, who did so much in im- 
proving and using the diving-bell, and had practised with 
the greatest success for many years, was a man of nice ob- 
servation, and had he not falien a sacrifice to the negli- 
gence of drunken attendants, would have himself informed 
you of the circumstance. He particnlariy informed me, 
that when he had eaten animal food, or drank fermented 
liquors, he consumed the air in the bell faster than when he 
lived upon vegetable food, and drank only water. Many 
repeated trials had so convinced him of this, that he con- 
stantly abstained from the former ciet, whilst engaged in 
diving.” 

John Hunter recommends ** the conveyance of some 
stimulating substance into the stomach, to rouse this seat 
of universal sympathy. This operation should be per- 
formed with all possible expedition for fear of inducing 
sickness,” 

What this stimulating substance should be, be has not 
informed his readers. ‘The mode of conveyance, is by 
means of a spoon pressing down the tongue, the patient 
being partly elevated. Among the class of internal stimu- 
Jants, are hartshorn, rum, brandy, and usquebaugh, which 
are powerful stimulants. But here it shouid be remem- 
bered, that the cessation of the actions of the parts, pre- 
disposes them to be affected by lesser stimuli, and thrown 
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into inordinate action by any strong stimulus. Thus, in 
a frost-bitten limb, the actions have ceased, but the power 
remains. Heat only is wanting to call this power into ac- 
tion. But this must be gradually applied, or the highest 
inflammation will ensue, ending in mortification. So with 
those starved nearly to death with hunger. ‘Thus may the 
salutary efforts of nature be nearly overpowered by the of- 
ficiousness of art, a circumstance we may have frequent 
occasion te observe with regret. ‘Thus, if our stimulants 
are too potent, they may prove. destructive, by soon ex- 
hausting the living fibre. We must recollect here, that 
irritability is accumulated, and therefore weak brandy and 
water is to be preferred as the stimulaut, as was employed 
in this instance. 

I now ordered more blankets to be added to the former 
covering. 

When respiration ceases in a drowned or supended per- 
son, the power of generating heat is suspended, and the 
body loses gradually its natural heat, until it be reduced to 
the temperature of the surrounding medium. During this 
period, if we attempt to raise the heat to the natural stand- 
ard by warm pans of coals passed over the bed-clothes, or 
heated bottles or bricks applied to the legs and feet, we are 
not only disappointed in our expectations, but do an actual 
injury, Thus, if a snake be taken from his autumna! 
hiding place, and exposed to the sun’s rays, or in a warm 
yoom, he quickly shews signs of returning life, and even 
increased powers, but he will die from the experiment ; 
whereas another gradually stimulated by heat, according 
to his state, will be restored to full animation. ‘Thus, by 
an ill-judged, artificial and continued heat, many destroy 
the patient they had wished to save. But the lungs being 
supplied with air, the blood receives the oxygen gas, (oxy- 
gen and caloric in its lutent state) which is diffused to bo 
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decomposed, through innumerable arteries and veins, from 
the centre to the extremities. Thus is the animal heat re- 
stored, and cormmunicated throughout the system, and 
with more certainty than from any other mode. ‘The mest. 
efficacious methed therefore of imparting heat is, to excite 
the generating causes, by renewing respiration, and by 
placing the patient betwixt blankets, which it escapes* as 
it becomes generated, flannel being a bad conductor of heat. 
To produce a quicker evolution of animal heat, an eighteen 
gallon cask of oxygen gas was procured, and the air was 
taken out of the barrel by means of a common bellows, and 
forced into the lungs of the patient. 

Each time of this process there was an evident improve- 
ment [for the better.] Our patient became less convulsed, 
and the countenance visibly lost more and more of that 
ghastly lividness, which was the most alarming symptom. 
All the attendants noticed, each time, these very salutary 
changes. 

In order to relieve the head, for although the proximate 
cause of suspended animation ts the pressure on the trachea, 
or wind-pipe, yet, as probably there is sume turgescence in 
the brain, owing to former pressure on the jugulars, a dos 
zen leeches were applied to the temples, but not before the 
powers of life were sufficiently established, and these bled 
freely. t 

Then also a stimulating enema was thrown up with 
some tincture of aloes in it, to invite the aorta descendens. 
Cataplasms were likewise, for the same purpose, applied 
to the feet. 


* This must be a typographical error, as the blankets tend to prevent the 
escape of the heat which is generated in the body, and for that reason 
only are directed in preference to other covering. E. 


+ John Hunter says, ‘* I would by all means discourage blood. letting, 
which I think weakens the animal principle, and life itself, consequently 
lessens both the pewer and disposition to action. Poilos, Transact. 
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At night I saw my patient again, greatly restored, but 
still very insensible ; and having got down a draught with 
valerian, and the volatile tincture of valerian, mixed in 
some camphor julep and cinnamon water, the cataplasm 
and blister across the thorax I ordered to be removed ;: but 
another was placed along the nape of the neck, when [I 
left him. I was informed by his nurse, that he was rest- 
less that night, occasionally convulsed, had some intervals 
of sleep; but when I saw him in the morning, he was 
perfectly himse!f, yet had no recollection of any thing that 
had passed ; the whole narrative seemed to him a dream ; 
he felt sore all over; was very thankful to find himself in 
existence, and even could smile at what appeared to him a 
strange event, and which had brought him actually on the 
very brink of eternity, but without any remembered sen- 
sation, — Tb, 








REVIE W. 


The Pranrer’s and Mariner’s Mepicavt Compani- 
on, by James Ewell, physician in Savannah. Bioren, Phi- 
ladelphia, 1807. The object of this book, as the author pro- 
fesses in his preface, is to treat of ‘* almost every disease 
to which the human body is subject,’’ and to point out 
‘* the most approved method of treatment,’ whereby he 
hopes ‘* to prevent that dangerous officiousness of ignorant 
persons,” so extremely injurious to the life of a patient. 
In making this calculation the author has certainly forgot- 
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ten two circumstances most material to itsaccomplishment ; 
the one is that every body must read his book, the other that 
among those who do read tt there must be found none too ig- 
norant to understand it, both of which are at least very 
doubtful. IL cannot but consider that books of this sort, 
however pure and disinterested the motives with which they 
may be published, written professedly to instruct the com- 
mon mass’ of mankind in the noble art of preserving the 
lives of their fellow creatures, so far from answering any 
good purpose, are in the highest degree pernicious to socie- 
ty. Can it be reasonable to expect that the science of me- 
dicine, requiring from the brightest genius, years of labo- 
rious study to attain a knowledge of its principles, should 
at once disclose its deeply hidden secrets to the casual research 
of every individual? The author has himself appeared un- 
determined how to answer this question, for in one page of 
his preliminary observations he says, ‘*‘ of all the sciences 
itis the most inviting, and that which opens the /argest 
treasures to its cultivators, No one can lend his mind toit 
without receiving usurious interest,’ and in the next he 
confesses that whoever acquires a knowledge of it, must 
undergoa slow, toilsome and arduous probation. ‘‘Its tem- 
ple,’’ says the Dr. ‘‘is raised on the summit of the loftiest 
eminence, and the path which leads to it, winds in tedious 
tortuosity, marrow, intricate and perplexed;......The 
energies of genius, assisted by wnweuried diligence, can on 
ly hope to surmount the difficulties and to gain the prize.” 
How then can the author expect by his work to arrest the 
desolating progress of empiricism? Is it, to use his own 
words, ‘* to be credited that skill can be possessed in a pro- 
fession the most complex and technical without any prepara- 
tory devotion to it? reason and experience combine to as- 
sert the impossibility.”” Anatomy, the ground work of all 
knowledge in the healingvart, is indeed to be understood 
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a correct knowledge of the relative situation and functions 
of the different viscera, we might with as much success at- 
tempt the formation of diamond from charcoal, as to judge 
correctly of the seat and nature of a disease from any indi- 
cated train of symptoms. ‘‘In the use of medicines, we 
should be careful to adapt them to the nature of the disease, 
and the condition of the patient’s system at the time.”’ 


Nor isa knowledge of Materia Medica and Chemistry less 
necessary than of anatomy, to enable a physician to admi- 
nister a medicine with confidence. Where :wo medicines 
are recommended as equally efficacious in any particular 
case, itis an opinion by no means uncommon among the 
vulgar, that a better effect must necessarily result from their 
union ; whereas it is well known to physicians that the most 
active remedies frequently become perfectly inert by mixture, 
The diversified effects of medicines upon various Constitutions 
the consequence of peculiar idyosincracies, and the dangers 
arising from administering the same dose to one which may 
have proved salutary to another, is a knowledge, as theau- 
thor very truly observes to be acquired by ‘‘the contributions 
of long experience and diversified observation’’ only. Thus 
much for the author’s plan and expectations; how far he 
may deserve the thanks of society for his labours, must re- 
main a question for future decision, 


He begins his observations with fevers, which he divides 
into two general classes, Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic. 
The language of his descriptions is easy and sometimes ele- 
gant, but the frequent recurrence of technical phrases, and 
physiological remarks, of which it is impossible wholly to 
divest medical writings, cannot fail to render it unintelligi- 
ble toa large majority of his readers, The subject of each 
disease is divided into five heads, viz. symptoms, caus- 
es, treatment, regimen, and prevention; of each of 
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these he gives a concise history, the correctness of 
which it is not my intention to call in question. I 
beg leave, however, to expréss my incredulity with 
respect to one of the Doctor’s remedies upon which 
he seems to rely with great confidence—the swelling or 
elongation of the uvula, which is frequently a very trouble- 
some attendant of many diseases, may, says the Dr. 
be certainly remedied, ** by pulling up a middle lock of hair 
of the head, so as to raise the hairy scalp.”’ If the Dr. has 
ever found this mode successful, I can only say, that the 
heads of his patients must be formed very differently from 
those of mine. It will be fair to conclude that the Dr. has 
inserted this purely tooblige some good old woman, 

Let it not be thought that these strictures have flowed 
from a selfish idea that the general circulation of such-a book 
would tend to diminish the necessity of applying for medi- 
cal aid, and thereby injure the interest of regular physi- 
cians; on the contrary, my opinion has been long ago 
formed, that wherever the community sought to become 
their own physicians, there would be the most frequent 
calls for other assistance. The Planter’s and Marin- 
er’s Medical Companion, las been strongly recommended 
by some of the most respectable physicians of our country, 
and had the author addressed it to his medical brethren only, 
the correctness of his reasoning, and the purity of his style 
could not have failed to have done him honour. But how- 
ever feeble my voice may be, against the pointed approba- 
tion of somany distinguished names as are to be found to 
the Dr’s recommendatory letters, it shall always be raised 
to maintain the impossibility of making ‘* Doctors of us 
all,”?’ 
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To the Editor of the Medical and Physical Recorder. 


«¢ Diseases bafiled and lost health restor’d, 
«¢ In fame’s bright list my victories record.” 


SIR, 

Pope maintained that God never made man for man 
to mend; but one of your fraternity, with a truly laudable 
and disinterested anxiety for the preservation of our health, 
has determined to make every man his own journeyman, by 
instructing him in the healing art. I allude to Dr. Ewell’s 
late publication entitled The Mepicat Companion. I 
am sure you haveseen it, atleast if you have not, it cannot 
be the fault of the Dr. orhis friends. ‘he first thing that 
struck me upon hearing of the plan, was, the difficulty of 
treating so comprehensive a‘scicnce in so small a compass : 
and italso appeared to me not more easy to initiate the un- 
Jearned vulgar in the mysteries of an art which many do not 
attain even after a probation of seven years at St. Andrews’ 
with the magical aid of a parchment diploma. ‘The book is 
written for the world at large. ‘T’o one class its contents are 
perfectly familiar, and therefore useless: and the ignorance 
or unskilfulness of the other, will render it equal!y so to 
them. How ‘‘ its tendency” can be ‘* fairly stated’ to be 
‘*to prevent that dangerous officiousness of ignorant per- 
sons,’ &c. I am at a loss to imagine, since itis put into 
the hands of the very people who are too apt to believe that 
they know a great deal, when in fact they know nothing. 
One of these quacks will take up the dispensatory for the 
purpose of administering adose. Admitting that he is able 
to find the proper medicine and to weigh or measure the 
precise proportions, he is to adapt the application to the con- 
stitution ; or as the Dr. directs, ‘* the doses must be increas- 
ed or diminished, according to the strength and habit of the 
patient,” (p. 297). Now I would ask whether any buta 

[As the following letter from a correspondent relates to the 
subject which we have just had under consideration, we 
think this a proper place to introduce it. ] 
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regular physician is able to form any judgment on the state 
of the body ? If lam answered in the negative, ‘* the table 
of medicines for family use, with their doses and qualities 
annexed,’’ withal! the directions respecting them area dan- 
gerous and deceitful guide. I will admit that some of the 
modes of treatment which the Dr. prescribes are so familiar 
that he who reads may understand them. Such as ‘* romping 
on the decks and cutting capers in the shrouds ;”’ (p. 174,) 
which may be pursued if the patient have sufficient agility. 


The following description of the symptoms of drunken- 
ness, evince that the Dr. has seen something of the life of a 
bon vivant. 


‘‘Symptoms.—Like every other kind of phrensy, it comes 
on with a burning redness—a swelling of the jugular veins, 
and a fiery wildness of the eyes. ‘The tongue considerably 
affected, but very differently in different stages of the dis- 
ease. At first, only glib and voluble—then loud and louder 
still—at length noisy and excessively disagreeable. ‘Ihe 
patient now is quite on his top ropes, and nothing goes 
down with hins but the most ranting songs—roaring laughs; 
ripping oaths and bluntest contradictions, accompanied 
with loud thumping of the fist on the table, especially if 
politics be the topic of conversation. ‘There is no come 
plaint that affects patients so differently—some it makes so 
ridiculously loving as to bug and kiss one another—others 
it kindles into such rage and fury, that they will frequently 
throw the bottles and glasses at the heads of their best 
friends: And, indeed, so wonderful is its influence that 
it isno uncommon thing with it to inspire cowards with 
courage, to teach truth to liars—and to make persons na- 
turally reserved loquacious, and even boisterous. 


‘¢ The memory now partakes of the general infirmity, 
being hardly able to connect the parts of a story begun.— 
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The tongue at length, asif about to lose-its powers, be- 
yins to trip—then to stammer—at last the utterance dies 
away generally in some idle half finished threat or oath, 
Hiccups now ensue with a silly grin of the mouth, which 
continues half open from the falling of the lower jaw. 
The face» puts on an air of great, stupidity—the eyes turn 
heavy and sleepy, and the patient begins to nod with his 
head bending forward ; until becoming too heavy, he sinks 
under the table, and not unfrequently, after a filthy vos 
miting, falls a sleep among the dogs and cats.”’ 


The Doctor writes more like a man of pleasure than a 
physician. Blunt contradictions do not easily go down 
with an intoxicated man, but he endeavours to force them 
down upon his associates. I also doubt whether the topic 
of politics gives any additional energy to the fist. Dr. 
Johnson has said, that ‘* in the bottle discontent sees for 
comfort, cowardice for courage, and bashfulness for con- 
fidence :’” but our Doctor goes farther. In his opinion 
intoxication absolutely produces these qualities. Who shall 
decide when Doctors differ? For my part I am but a sim- 
ple layman, and therefore have no right to pronounce any 
Opinion. As far as my own observation goes, unaided as 
it is, by medical discipline, it hasappeared to me, that 
this ‘‘ ignominious crime,” as the Doctor harshly terms 
it, by producing a degree of insensibility, deprives the per- 
son of that caution and reserve which attends the sober 
moments of his life. 


I think the Doctor errs too, in stating as another symp- 
tom of this crime, that the patient, ‘* not unfreguently, 
fails asleep among dogs and cats,’’ This is an accident 
which sometimes does happen to such happy souls as have 
drowned their cares in ruby wine; but I doubt whether 
‘it is a predisposing, or a consequential symptom. 
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One more of the Doctor’s symptoms, and L will con- 
elude. Under the title ‘* Phrenzy, or Inflammation of 
the Brain,’’ (page 55) he has introduced an anecdote of 
a gentleman, who, ‘* as a teue Republican, delighted in 
exercise.’” When I first read this note I was a little o= 


fended at this sarcasm of his, in calling republicanism ay» * 


disease of the brain; and expected that in his table I should 
find him prescribing strong doses of the ** straight jacket 
and beadle’s lash,” as recommended by Dr. John Ran- 
dolph. But upon reverting to his dedication, in which, 
he talks of Mr. Jefferson and himself and his acqua‘nt- 
ance, ** the first characters in the state of Georgia, ’’I was 
willing to acquit the Doctor of this joke. However, 1 
still contend that republicanism is not an inflammation of 
the braing nor that fondness for any other sort of locomo- 
tion hi that of rotation in office, is a symptom of the 
disease. But if the faculty should decide that it is a dis- 
ease, I trust that they will not class it with Intoxication 
and call it an ‘* ignominious crime,’? If ‘* phrenzy,’’ 
with repiblicanism be a mortal disedse, I hope we @Wall all 
find such ‘* honourable friends’? as the General possessed, 
and that we may be more attentive to their advice. 


I am, Mr. Editorf®ith every wish for both your and 
Dr. Ewell’s prosperity, while you confine yonrselves to 
healing instead of teaching, 


, s Yours, &c. 
of ” ; ’ GARTH. 
== te 
; CE conomical Cooking. 

A gentleman who was lately at Paris, mentions that 
some experiments had been lately tried at Marseilles, to as- 
certain the practicability of applying the Sun’s rays for culi- 
nary purposes, A number of mirrors were so placed in a 
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frame, shaped like the sections of a concave sphere, as to 
throw intense reflecting light on the bottom and side of a 
black kettle. The water within was raised to the boiling 
point, and witha little alteration, to shift the situation of 
the circle of mirrors, was kept hot fora long time. Coffee 


» and soup were thus boiled sufficiently. This appears to be 


the machine, on a reduced scale, with which Archimedes 
burned the fleet of Marcellus. Ek. P. 


= 
Baltimore Dispensary. 


During the quarter commencing on the 22d of Decem- 
ber 1807, and ending on the 22d of Mafch 1808} there. 


have been admitted into the Dispensary 521 patients, of 





whom 
Have been cured 375 = 
Died 18 . 

Sent to the almshouse 4 wy 
Relieved 4 
iow Discharged for neglect 3 
Vaccinated 39 
Remain under care 58 
Totat $1 


Notice to Correspondents and Subscribers. 


Several communications from distant corr ndents have beeg received, 
but as the Editor is determined in no install cechveak throug his own 
conditions, they will not be attetided to, so long as the post remains 
unpaidg, It would be useless to form a resolution of not receiving unpaid 
letters, as their object can not be ascertained until read—but it will be easy 
to pursae the course already begun, and thus refuse the gratification of 
seeing themselves in print, to those who are unwilling to pay for it, 

> It was the intention of the Editor to have given with the present 
number, an Engraving of the Bandage for the fracture of the Clavicle, 
bat through the obstinacy of a certain gent/eman of this city was prevent- 
ed from obtaining a sight of the model, politely destined by Dr, Cha- 
pel to that purpose, 

ts. 
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